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Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Actor and Manager: 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION. 


is, AST June we were chatting on actors in a Dulwich 
‘% drawing-room, and happened to mention with respect 

the name of Mr. Tree. “Talk of that fellow as a great 

actor!” said our interlocutor—a young author who has. 

lately made a brilliant success in the literary world— 

“T’ve never been able to see much in Tree.” A day or- 

two later we came across a lady at the Criterion who had 

never even seen Mr. Tree act at the Haymarket. 

In the following article we don’t propose to ourselves any such. 
silly task as the enlightenment of experienced playgoers on the 
subject of this actor-manager’s career ; we only desire to examine a 
few of Mr. Tree’s impersonations, and to express what, we are sur- 
prised to find, seems a novel opinion on his achievements and present 
position in English histrionic art. 

Mr. Tree’s theatrical life is as brief as it has been remarkable. 
Ten years ago the three rising actors of the day were Mr. Barrett, 
Mr. Conway and Mr. Coghlan, and the subject of our sketch was. 
playing comic opera in the provinces with Miss St. John. Six 
years later Mr. Barrett had established his reputation, Mr. Coghlan 
had left for the States, and Mr. Conway had not fulfilled ex- 
pectations. In fact, the latter actor had been making the running 
for Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Coghlan had been doing the same 
kindly office for Mr. Willard, and, in 1887, these two actors, together 
with Mr. Tree, who had then lately succeeded to the management of 
the Haymarket, stood out as the three men likely to contest with 
one another the reversion of Mr. Irving’s leadership. The four 
years that have elapsed since then have only served to demonstrate 
how utterly Mr. Coghlan and Mr. Conway are in the shade. Both 
actors have recently lost ground, and have been fairly distanced on 
the road to fame by our latest manager, Mr. George Alexander. The 
struggle for supremacy is now a quadrilateral, or rather a triangular 
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one, for Mr. Forbes-Robertson, brilliant actor as he is, will never 
obtain full scope for the display of his abilities ti he becomes his 
own manager. The position then of Mr. Tree and the factors that 
make for his success in this friendly rivalry are the questions we 
shall endeavour to estimate as succinctly as matters will allow. 

Mr. Tree stands forward pre-eminently as the best type of the 
actor-manager of the day. He is the ablest spokesman of his class, 
a man of culture and address, an ardent theatrical reformer, and an 
actor endowed with an absolute belief in his own abilities. But when, 
in April 1887, he transferred “The Red Lamp” from _ the 
Globe to the Haymarket Theatre, he was engaged in a very risky 
enterprise. It was no light task for the young actor to assume the 
management of a theatre with the traditions of the Haymarket, to 
succeed to the inheritance of the Bancrofts, and to become lessee 
of the first comedy, theatre in London; but, granted the advantages 
with which Mr. Tree started—the decline of Wilson Barrett, and the 
termination of the Hare-Kendal management—the Haymarket 
manager is entitled to the respect which success always secures, as 
well as to what is more worth having—the gratitude of all true art- 
lovers. 

Of Mr. Tree’s success as a manager there can be no manner 
of doubt ; and there is equally little doubt as to the means by which 
this gratifying result has been arrived at. Drawing-room melo- 
drama, superbly mounted, and for the last two years'as superbly 
cast, has been the bait Mr. Tree has used to draw the upper and 
middle classes to his theatre. He has had the good fortune to see 
that the public in its heart of hearts likes melodrama; but it must be 
clothed and in its right mind, and given all the adventitious aid that 
Inxury of stage mounting and an excellent company can afford it. 
This has been the guiding principle that has ruled Mr. Tree’s 
actions at the Haymarket. In pursuit of this policy he has pro- 
duced two plays of Mr. Grundy’s (“The Pompadour” and “A 
Village Priest”); two plays of Mr. Jones’s (‘“‘ Wealth” and“ The 
Dancing Girl,”) and two adaptations of Mr. Buchanan (“ Partners” 
and “A Man’s Shadow”); along with plays of four previously 
unknown dramatists—we refer to “ The Red Lamp,” by Mr. Outram 
Tristram; to “Captain Swift,” by Mr. Haddon Chambers, and to 
Messrs. Stevenson and Henley’s charming comedy, “ Beau Austin.” 
Naturally at first the main reason which influenced Mr. Tree in 
producing a play was the fact that it offered him a fine part. 
Consequently, playgoers were not surprised to find the actor during 
the first years of his management starring himself to the exclusion of 
other members of the cast. Happily, however, for him, cir- 
cumstances and a due sense of the ludicrous put an end to this 
kind of folly, and since the production of “A Village Priest,” 
nobody has been able to lay this artistic sin to the charge of the 
Haymarket lessee. The circumstances, as playgoers will remember, 
were those connected with the production of “ A Man’s Shadow,” 
in which Mr. Fernandez made the hit of the evening by his powerful 
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declamatory outburst at the conclusion of the trial scene. Since 
then Mr. Tree has recognised facts, and despite an awkward 
contretemps of recent occurrence, caused by the actor-manager’s 
bland response to a call the house was making for the older actor, 
he has not unfairly obtruded himself upon the public. Mr. Tree, 
indeed, wonid only be injuring himself if he were thus to minimise 
the efforts of his associates, and has every reason to be proud of the 
company he has got together at the Haymarket. But, excellent as 
the present ensemble there is, this condition of affairs is not due to 
any fortuitous set of circumstances, but has only been arrived at 
after a careful process of weeding out unsuitable actors and engag- 
ing the best possible talent. A company that includes Mr. 
Fernandez, the soundest and cleverest actor of the old school; Mr. 
Fred Terry, our ablest jewne-premier, one of the most powerful 
emotional actors of the day, and Miss Rose Leclercq, our best 
grande dame, is not one to be picked up any day in the week. 
But, in addition to these distinguished artists, the Haymarket cast 
includes Miss Julia Neilson, an actress of great promise ; the lessee’s 
wife, a charming wmgénue; and, until lately, delightful little Rose 
Norreys, who, except in “The Dancing Girl,” has not been too well 
suited with parts by her manager. Mr. Kemble and Mr. Fred Kerr, 
representing old and modern comedy respectively, complete a cast 
which (topped by the manager himself) is not to be equallec in any 
theatre in London. 

It has been. instructive to notice how the Haymarket manager 
plays off one member of his company against the other. Mr. 
Fernandez is opposed to Mr. Fred Terry—the age and experience of 
the one to the youth and modernity of the other; Mrs. Tree is 
played off against Miss Julia Neilson; while when Mr. Kemble 
plays at the Haymarket, his fuller experience gives him precedence 
under the clock over Mr. Terry. 

It may be but an accident, it may be only the natural result of the 
public’s desire to see the young actress in leading parts, but. 
certainly Mr. Tree is Incky in having Miss Julia Neilson as his 
leading lady. Theatre-goers want to see her, so she has the advantage 
of being constantly before the public, while her inexperience 
cripples her efforts and prevents her making any decided success. 
The result is very satisfactory to the Haymarket lessee. He pleases 
the public and pleases himself. Miss Julia Neilson plays heroines, 
but need not be starred like Miss Emery or Miss Kate Rorke. Forall 
this, however, Mrs. Tree is gradually being relieved of her old parts 
(Loyse in “ The Balladmonger,” Anne Page in “The Merry Wives,” 
etc.) in favour of Miss Neilson—not too wise a proceeding, we can- 
not help thinking. . For, though Mrs. Tree is absolutely at sea as an 
emotional acress—witness her weak performance in “A Man’s 
Shadow ”"—she isa very sympathetic ingénwe, and her Anne Page 
her Marguerite, and her Dorothy are absolutely unique in delicacy 
and style. 


It is when we come to consider Mr. Tree as an actor that our 
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task becomes a difficult one. From the commencement of his 
managerial career he has had his backers and his detractors. Mr. 
Archer (of The World), Mr. Nisbet (of The Times), and Mr. 
Pollock (in The Saturday Review) have supported him through 
thick and thin—through “The Pompadour,” through “ Partners,” 
through “ Wealth,” “ A Village Priest ” and “ Beau Austin”; while 
Mr. Clement Scott has, until quite recently, steadfastly refused to 
recognise anything in Mr. Tree but a clever, painstaking and 
presumptuous actor. By some people the Haymarket manager has 
been proclaimed a great actor, while others have denied him the 
possession of anything except a very moderate talent. Mr. Tree, 
however, has done his best for Mr. Tree, and has thrice attempted to 
storm Olympus. In two of these attempts (“ Partners” and 
“Wealth ”) he has quite failed to attain his object, but the third 
effort has been a success—if only a partial one. “A Village Priest” 
remains for the present Mr. Tree’s highest achievement in the art he 
so adorns. Here any failure in execution was ably redeemed 
by the excellence of Mr. Tree’s conception of the part. 

To hint mediocrity in an actor who has played parts so different as 
Macari, The Private Secretary, Beau Austin, The Village Priest, 
Hartzfeldt, Falstaff, Captain. Swift, Borgfeldt, Guisebury, Gringoire 
and Luversan, strikes some playgoers as savouring of presumption or 
downright lunacy. Mr. Tree’s depreciators, on the other hand, admit 
that if the actor had really played all these parts, he would have con- 
siderable claim to be considered a great actor. The only debatable 
question is, of course, the “if.” An actor with Mr. Tree’s plastic 
features and impersonal style, they argue, can find very little difficulty 
in making himself up for these different parts. Did not the Hay- 
market manager himself, in a recent interview, pour out the vials of 
his contempt on those who would confound “make-up” with 
acting ¢ The question is, “Does Mr. Tree identify himself with, or 
rather, conceal himself behind the characters he plays?” Here, os 
course, his opponents have him on the hip; but the actor-manager 
does not shrink from the necessary answer. Not only does he claim 
to identify himself with the parts he takes, he asserts that without 
“inspiration ” he could not play them. 

Before we proceed to criticise Mr. Tree’s claim to “ inspiration,” it 
may be as well to remark that, in any case, versatility is not a gift 
peculiar to this actor. Mr. Willard is quite as versatile an artist, 
and his title to distinction in his different réles is one that is 
universally admitted. There is no finer villain on the boards than 
Mr. Willard, and no finer love: ; he is unrivalled in old-men parts, 
whether these réles are comedy or verge on tragedy ; and in the 
“ Amber Heart” and “The Violin Makers” be has shown that he 
has few equals as a romantic and picturesque actor. Moreover, Mr. 
Willard has one gift, that of persuasive eloquence, that lifts him far 
above Mr. Tree or any actor on the stage, with the single exception 
of Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 

But to come back to Mr. Tree and his “inspiration.” The term 
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as applied to acting is not a very vague phrase, but one that has a 
fairly definite meaning, and, unless the connotation of the word is to 
be radically changed, we are afraid that Mr. Tree’s claim to this gift 
must be pronounced to be just a little too audacious. Mr. Tree 
inspired! What next! Mr. Tree has very little more title to 
“inspiration” than those clever comedians, Messrs. Brandon Thomas 
and Cyril Maude, and, but for the “ Village Priest,” we should say 
that the above-mentioned artists are every bit as clever as the 
Haymarket manager himself. No, “Inspiration” is the last quality 
we should assign to Mr. Tree as an actor; it is the lack of 
this that separates him from great actors like Mr. Willard and Mr. 
Irving. Mr. Tree is clever, painstaking, observant; a master of 
detail and finish; the Meissonier of the English stage; an artist 
never tired of adding little touches to complete each portrait he 
paints. As much as sheer art, unsustained by the divine afflatus, 
can do for acting, Mr. Tree does. That he cannot do more, and carry 
away his audience, is a misfortune he owes partly to nature and 
partly to the deliberate style of acting he has adopted. It is but due 
to the actor to say that he does his best to make up for natural 
deficiences; but his inflexible metallic voice, his unsympathetic 
manner, his slow delivery of his lines, and his lack of dash handicap 
him very severely. 

But Mr. Tree was not meant for a melodramatic actor, and will 
never be a second Fechter if he plays romantic heroes till doomsday. 
Surely the Haymarket manager is cut out for a comedian, ¢.c., for an 
actor in modern comedy. As Falstaff his performance was too much 
of a tour-de-force; his voice lacked the mellow tones we associate 
with an ideal “fat knight”; and the full-flavoured comedy of 
Shakespeare seemed to be too much for him, to oppress him, and 
prevent him from making the most of his resources. But in 
comedy Mr. Tree has never yet been fitted with a good part, His 
Demetrius in “The Red Lamp ” was a skilful, detailed, well-touched 
caricature—a clever sketch of an utterly impossible character—too 
obtrusive and distracting, never kept inside the picture. A similar 
fault may be found with his German “baron” in “Jim the 
Penman.” More cunsistent were his renderings of Luversan in “A 
Man’s Shadow ” and Stephen Cudlip in “ Hard Hit.” In the latter 
part the easy assurance and well-bred insolence of the gentlemanly 
scoundrel were strikingly depicted. In the scene with the lawyer's 
clerk in Act iii, the polite tones and contemptuous irony of Cudlip 
made Mr. Tree’s rendering of the part a masterly one. Not that 
Mr. Tree is altogether successful as an exponent of villainy. In 
“Hard Hit” he had certain tiresome little tricks, though in this 
part these mannerisms were not so noticeable as they had previously 
been in “ Called Back.” 

It was his Macari in the latter play—in 1884—that first attracted 
prominent attention to him as an actor, and it was this play that Mr. 
Tree reproduced in the winter of 1890, as a stop-gap. That its 
revival hardly proved the success the manager had anticipated must 
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be set down as much to the noble sentiments the hero has to spout 
re secret societies and Russian tyranny, as to the ridiculous character 
of the villain. Mr. Tree’s Macari in 1890 seemed a very shoddy 
performance ; too ludicrously funny to be very diabolical. The 
gestures, tones, and abrupt actions of the Italian spy may have been 
very correctly and cleverly reproduced, but surely the murder of 
young Antony March might have been managed better. It pro- 
voked screams of laughter at the Haymarket. In fact, Mr. Tree’s 
impersonation of the Italian throughout compares very unfavourably 
with Mr. Willard’s Count Danella—a study in a similar genre. 
The explanation of this is that Mr. Tree never rivets the attention of 
the house nor succeeds in convincing his audience of the reality of 
his villainy. Yet, in one respect, the 1890 Macari showed an im- 
provement on the 1884 Macari; Mr. Tree made love to Pauline with 
a fair share of conviction and passion. But then Miss Julia Neilson 
is young and beautiful ! 

The actor gave a more convincing portrayal of villainy—villainy 
verging ou comedy it was—in “ A Man’s Shadow.” It was a more 
repressed and more vivid piece of acting than Macari. Playgoers 
will remember the very clever touches Mr. Tree introduced into his 
Luversan. The malicious scowl that passed over “the shadow’s” 
face when he caught sight of his maimed hand was a stroke worthy 
of Mr. John Hare. But Mr. Tree, though he differentiates his 
villains, never individualises them or makes them live as Mr. 
Willard does. When the latter actor plays a villain there can be no 
doubt of the villainy. Mr. Willard enables you to realise it to the 
full. His Glaucias or Mark Lezzard is an infinitely finer perform- 
ance than anything Mr. Tree has done of a similar kind ; while Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson’s superb Scarpia is worth all Mr. Tree’s villains put 
together. For the Haymarket manager will never be an emotional 
actor; he has no passion, no capacity for making fervent love, no 
intensity ; he is never carried away himself and so never carries 
away his audience. 

So his Captain Swift and his Duke of Guisebury are clever, well- 
bred, cultivated gentlemen; sociable and witty companions; char- 
acterisations elaborated with dozens of clever touches; but so 
minute is the art, so monotonously even is the performance, that 
they strike the critical spectator as colourless phantoms compared 
with Mr, Willard’s “ Dick Venables” or “ Jim the Penman ”—parts 
drawn on very nearly identical lines. Mr, Alexander’s “Idler” is 
an absorbing study of an interesting type of man; whereas, Mr. 
Tree’s Duke—cheery enough person as he is at first—has long before 
the last act of “The Dancing Girl” become an unmitigated bore. 
Inconsistently drawn by the author, nervelessly played by an actor 
who has no capacity for the delivery of Mr. Jones’s vapid Judah- 
esque rhetoric, the wonder is that the Duke did not ruin the chances 
of “The Dancing Girl.” As it is we don’t consider Mr. Tree’s 
performance in Mr, Jones’s p.ay in any degree comparable with Mr. 
Terry's brilliant John Christison. 
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Beau Austin was a part which showed the Haymarket manager at 
once at his best and at his worst. The “ make-up” was a wonderful 
disguise of Mr. Tree’s well-known features, the costumes set off his 
slim, elegant figure to great advantage, and the scenes with the 
valet. over the arrangement of the ties, and the old bean’s delicate 
raillery of the young cornet, and the charming irony with which he 
politely bowed him out of the room, will long be remembered as 
examples of the best high comedy art. Yet the voice was the voice 
of the Abbé Dubois, and the critical third act proved a stumbling- 
block in Mr. Tree’s way. The authors had considerably jeopardised 
the success of their work for the purpose of making the Beau smart to 
the last, and, unfortunately, here the actor could give them little 
assistance. When the time comes for George Austin to repent, the 
actor’s voice plays him false and cannot give the scene the pleading 
earnestness that the old rake’s protestations require. Its tones fail 
to suggest remorse, and the impersonation falls to the level of Mr. 
Terriss’s Squire Thornhill. Here a lesson might be learned from 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s acting in the third act of “The Profligate,” 
and a study of Mr. Neville’s methods would give Mr. Tree another 
idea of how the scene should be played. 

But the manager of the Haymarket Theatre is nothing if not an 
actor of extensive range, and in hjs short histrionic career has fairly 
boxed the compass in the variety of characters he has assumed. 
Hence he produced the “ Pompadour ” and followed M. Coqueiin as 
Gringoire, but the réle of sentimental hero or ragged poet is not one 
in which Mr. Tree has much chance of shining, and, despite what 
the Saturday Review said on his Laroque, the Haymarket lessee will 
do well to steer clear of romantic parts for the future. Mr. Willard’s 
Filippo is a deeply interesting and human study. Mr. Tree’s 
Gringoire is a bore and a failure. “The Romantic Drama” Mr. 
Tree had better leave to our two foremost romantic actors—Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

The scribe of The Scots Observer once remarked, speaking of Mr. 
Irving, “ We start with the assumption that persons of genius have 
something else to do than to act.” The conclusion that formed the 
basis of this premiss was, of course, manifestly illogical and one 
characteristic of the superior person. Happily for Mr. Tree he may 
safely continue his career—at least, for some time—without risk 
of offending the authors of “Twenty Modern Men.” Still, in one 
part that he played the actor rose to something very like greatness. 
The event did not quite come off; but, for all that, Mr. Tree’s Abbé 
Dubois was a very remarkable piece of acting, in which as much 
passion and pathos as the actor has ever succeeded in pumping up 
combined with his gift of comedy to produce a picturesque and 
fascinating piece of work. Despite the attacks of Roman Catholic 
journalists, of Mr. Scott, of Mr. Burnand and of Mr. Augustus 
Moore, Mr. Grundy’s “ Village Priest” is a much finer piece of 
dramatic literature than Halévy’s pretty and pleasantly tedious 
“L’Abbé Constantin,” and Mr. Tree’s acting, though too self- 
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conscious and nervous, was worthy of the fine play he was inter- 
preting. The touching passage between the old priest and Marguérite 
in Act iii was played with rare delicacy by Mr. and Mrs. Tree, and 
the miracle-scene, though it required Mr. Willard to give it its due 
effect, was carried through safely enough at the Haymarket. Mr. 
Tree’s pathos is indeed a fearful and wonderful thing. The actor 
seems to be always questioning whether the tones of his voice are 
natural and correct. Despite these strictures, however, Mr. Tree’s 
pathos has served him well; it pulled him through “ Partners” 
—inartistic as Borgfeldt’s accent was—and enabled him to give a 
reading of Triplet which, if conspicuously inferior to Mr. Bancroft’s, 
at any rate gave some promise of ripening into a respectable 
performance. 

We have left discussion of Mr. Tree’s performance in “ Wealth ” 
till last, and, indeed, it would be charitable to throw the veil of 
silence over the actor’s Matthew Ruddock. Miss Eastlake as Ophelia, 
it will be remembered, used to tear the curtains down in one of her 
exits; Mr. Tree, as a kind of elderly Ophelia, imitated her in the 
third act of Mr. Jones’s play. But he not only tore the curtains to 
tatters, he tore the passion to tatters also, and nearly succeeded in doing 
equal damage to his own reputation. For his failure in the part was 
absolute and threw him back quite six months. If ever Mr. Tree 
revives “ Wealth ” at the Haymarket, he should subordinate himself, 
and give his old part to Mr. Fernandez. 

In completing our sketch of Mr. Tree, we can only assign his 
comparative failure as an actor to his having mistaken his peculiar 
line in dramatic art. Modern comedy and eccentric character parts 
would doubtless give the Haymarket lessee most scope for his 
talents. Let us hope that before long Mr. Grundy or Mr. Pinero 
will fit this accomplished actor with a part worthy of his brilliant 
abilities. 

W. A. L. Berrany. 
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The Carnival Ball. 


(For Recitation). 


H, scene of light and splendour ! 
There’s none, of either gender, 
But gladly would surrender 
To your joyous magic thrall ; 
Though J’m a mere spectator, 
am Not a waltzer and gyrator, 
But a rhythmic commentator 
On the Masque and Fancy Ball. 


As I gaze upon the dancers, 
As I listen to the Lancers, 
I feel my spirit answers 
To their note of-festive mirth ; 
What wild exhilaration ! 
A crowd all animation, 
Composed of every nation, 
Rank, and station, on the earth. 


There are beadles, bards, and barmen, 
There are Echo-boys, ard Star-men, 
Fair Marguerite and Carmen 
Come in every size and form ; 
The powder’d, patch’d princesses 
In their Fifteenth-Louis dresses, 
Queen Maries, Annes, and Besses, 
Why, they absolutely swarm ! 


There are Arabs, Turks, and Tartars, 
There are many Charles-the-Martyrs, 
And lords:with stars and garters, 

In the train of Bluff King Hal ; 
There are Wellingtons and “ Boneys,” 
Bob Acreses and Tonies, 

And bucks and macaronis 

From the region of Pall Mall. 


There are figures of the ioddest, 

There are fashions fast and modest, 

There are Switzers velvet-bodiced, 
Gitanillas, and Colleens ; 
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There are dresses sweetly Spanish, 

There are tartans bright and clannish, 

There are ladies tall and mannish 
Arm’d as Amazonian Queens. 


There are nobles, churls, and gentles, 
There are swells in regimentals, 
There are gorgeous Orientals 
And Sultanas by the score ; 
There are Captains of Armadas, 
Fierce Hidalgos and Espadas, 
And a Moorish King—(Granada’s), 
Though that monarch is no Moor. 


Look at Hamlet and Othello, 

Laugh at Punch and Punchinello, 

And that droll and nimble fellow 
In the garb of Pierrot ; 

See the Moslems and Crusaders, 

Ethiopian serenaders, 

And mysterious masqueraders 
Muffled up from top to toe. 


There are land and sea commanders, 

Nelsons, Cesars, Alexanders, 

And mighty men of Flanders— 
Burgomasters at the least. 

There are magnates from Moldavia, 

There are Rajahs from Batavia, 

There are Barons from Belgravia— 
(Or a little further East), 


Here’s Smith as Sancho Panza, 
There’s Brown as Duke Braganza, 
And Jones as Big Bonanza, 
With some other Joans—of Arc ; 
Here’s Tompkins as a Rover, 
With his wife as Kitty Clover, 
While Captain Cliffe from Dover 
As a merman makes his mark. 


Conditions strangely blended ! 
The squalid with the splendid, 
Nor is the King offended 

When he’s looked at by the cat ; 
But mortal, saint, and devil, 
As they jostle in the revel 
Are all upon a level— 

For the floor is very flat. 
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Here’s a farmer with a fairy, 
Here’s.a squaw with Paddy Carey, 
Here’s a lady-missionary 

With the dreaded “ Bogie Man,” 
A duchess with a sailor, 
A nun with Billy Taylor, 
A Begum with a whaler, 

And a brigand with Queen Anne ! 


Here’s Harlequin in spangles, 
With a bayadere in bangles, 
(What a gay carillon jangles 

From the bells of Master Clown ! ) 
Here are chiefs of rival factions, 
Here are good and evil actions, 
In personified abstractions, 

Ever dancing up and down ! 


There are birds, and beasts, and creatures 
Of hybrid forms and features— 
T’would pose the learned teachers 
If they came to be defined ; 
There are animated flowers, 
And perambulating towers, 
And dolls endowed with powers 
Of a choregraphic kind. 


And they mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Some in groups, and others single, 
Till my nerves begin to tingle, 
And the air is full of mist ; 
And at last it grows so hazy, 
And their waltz so wild and mazy, 
That I think I shall go crazy 
If the dancers don’t desist. 


The scene becomes confusing, 
And, my clear perception losing, 
I fall to fits of musing, 

So I seek the entrance-hall. 
Now homeward’s my direction, 
Still rapt in deep reflection— 
Here ends my recollection 

Of the Masque and Fancy Ball. 


WALTER ParRKe. 
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From a Photograph by Elliott & Fry. 


A Dead Dramatist. 


A fragment of dialogue between a Middle-Aged Enthusiast and a 
Saturnine Youth, 


M.-A. E. So poor dear Wills is dead. 

S. Y. Poor! ah, but only in a monetary sense. He had all that a 
man should want. In fame and friends he was rich, and richer than 
most of his calling. 

M.-A. E. Not richer than he deserved. The warmest and truest 
of hearts won him his friends, and from his heart flowed the stream 
of tender, human poetry which will bear his name down to posterity. 

S. Y. You mistake. Immortality is not for him. Writing from 
the heart does not make your dramatist ; and because Wills could 
not but practise it, he was none. 

M.-A. E. No dramatist ?—The author of “ Charles I,” “ Olivia,” 
“Man o’ Airlie,” “ Ninon,” “Eugene Aram,” no dramatist ? The 
greatest of our time! 


S. Y. You pick the plums. Suffer me to remind you of the 
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pudding. “Hinko,” “ Marie Stuart,” “ Buckingham,” “ Jane Shore,” 
“ Ellen ” (re-named “ Brag”), “ England in the days of Charles II,” 
“ Juana,” “ Vanderdecken,” “ Nell Gwynne,” “ William and Susan,” 
“A Royal Divorce” and “Sedgemoor.” Are these the works of a 
dramatist ? 

M.-A. E. Ihave two to add, “ Medea” and “ Iolanthe.” 

S. Y. (sotto-voce). Plums to be stoned ! 

M.-A. E. Thus, my list of successes, of dramas which will bear 
revival, now comprises seven, a third of the whole number. That 
percentage will compare favourably with even Shakespeare’s record. 

S. Y. Percentages don’t make dramatists. Dramas alone do 
that. And I don’t admit yet that your list is correct. You talk 
very boldly in asserting that any of these plays will bear revival. 
Who can tell what power they can be made to exert when the actors 
who vitalised them are dust ?. Can you, for example, conceive any 
Aram but one, or any Charles but one, or any Olivia but Miss Terry, 
or any Harebell but Mr. Vezin ? Dramas should stand in spite of the 
players, not by reason of them. Mr. Hare might appear as the Moor 
of Venice and Mr. Kerr as the Prince of Denmark, but Othello and 
Hamlet would survive. 

M.-A. E. And so would the plays you have singled out, were 
_ they treated in similar fashion.. I am the last person to decry 

the startling vividness and weird power of Mr. Irving’s acting, but 
not to his peculiar attributes did “Charles'I.” and “Eugene Aram” owe 
their success. He did much forthem. From a histrionic point of 
view he dideverything. But he could not supply the human motive, 
the domestic interest, the thread of passion, without which these plays 
would be mere disconnected scenes, peopled by figures labelled with 
historical names. As for successes being due entirely to him, and to 
Miss Terry, and to Mr. Vezin, do you deny to the coming actors and 
actresses capacity for picturesqueness, tenderness, gracious dignity, 
and emotional fervour ? For this alone is needed to give life to any of 
the characters you have named. 

S. Y. One thing at a time. Am I to understand that a writer 
is a dramatist if he can provide actors with something in which their 
accomplishments can strengthen a thread of passion, swell some 
domestic interest, and illuminate a human motive? Is that it? 
If so, your estimate and mine are as different as chalk and cheese ; 
and perhaps we could come to a clearer understanding about 
Mr. Wills and his chances of immortality if we first agreed 
upon what Drama is. What do you say ? 

M.-A. E. 1 have seen it defined as “ The Poetry of Conduct,” 
and I think the definition good. 

S. Y. That only defines half the drama. What of its pictorial 
side ? Must not the threads of the story so cross that they weave 
pictures recognizable by all, and in such wise that each in turn is 
seen to be the inevitable sequel to its predecessor, the inevitable pre- 
cursor of the next ? Examine the dramas of Mr. Wills by this light 
and elect him ‘ Dramatist’ if you can, 
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M.-A. E. First, then :—“ The Man o’ Airlie.” A drama of perfect 
unity, embodying as only a great poet can embody the rfined life of 
a peasant, bereft by poverty of all he lived for. A great modern 
tragedy I shall not hesitate to call it. And one which fulfils all 
your conditions ; its relentless inevitableness being perhaps its most 
noteworthy feature. 

S. Y. Not all my conditions! all but one, I admit; but that one 
is fatal to its claim. Are the pictures it weaves “recognizable by 
all?” Take the average modern young man, and the average modern 
young woman. Can they regard with sympathy the agony of a man 
who breaks his heart, and wrecks his brain over his failure to pub- 
lish some pvems? The genius of an actor may give such expression 
to this agony, that the sense of suffering will affect even the non- 
understanding and the unsympathetic to floods of tears, yet the 
drama may be faulty as it well can be. And this I submit is a case 
in point. Readily 1 echo your praise. It is a tragedy, noble at 
points, great in the last act. Yet the literary twist in the motive, the 
failure of the author to identify himself with the elemental passions 
of mankind, forbid that it should be regarded as the work of a 
dramatist, and— 

M.-A. E. Pardon me, but you are surely overstepping the mark. 
The thirst for literary distinction, the throes of a poet despairing of 
fame, may not appeal primarily to the majority, yet may that 
majority be moved profoundly by dramatic treatment of the theme. 
Asa matter of fact, they were so moved in this instance. Hence I 
claim the title of drametist for the writer. He held the mirror up to 
nature, and they who looked bore testimony to the truth of the re- 
flection, by their tears. 

S. Y. I do not dispute the tears. They cried also, and as none 
ever cried before or since, unless it were over Baby Fauntleroy and 
“ Kast Lynne,” at Charles and at Olivia ; but, because the floods were 
loosed, are these also to be considered dramas ? 

M.-A. E. Who but you and the other believers in the hide-bound 
drama, the drama which must be written by rule, would question it ? 

S. Y. Many thousands I hope would, with me, consider them 
crude casual strings of sentimental scenes : good enough as material 
for actors, but as drama—the exhibition of character and circum- 
stance in action and re-action, one upon the other—almost worth- 
less! “Olivia” we need not discuss. It is only anadaptation. Its 
merits and demerits should perhaps be laid on Goldsmith’s shoul- 
ders. A man is unfairly hampered in his treatment of a classic. 
While Charles—well, is it worth while saying anything about that 
colossal monument of historic perversion? 

‘M.-A. E. About both it is worth while saying more than a word. 
* Olivia” may be an adaptation. That fact detracts nothing from its 
poetry and pathos as a drama. What fault is there to find ? That the 
scenes hang loosely together? That the woven pictures—to use 
your phrase—do not form a natural and dramatic sequence? But 
why object when the human interest is so strong that any want of 
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cohesion is never noted ? Must there be no skipping ? Is imagina- 
tion to play no part in the dramatist’s scheme? Must logic and 
consistency never (or hardly ever) found in life, drive out romance ? 
Is inspiration to be discouraged, snubbed, turned out of doors? So 
long as he can grip us and hold us spell-bound, does it matter one 
brass farthing whether he transgresses this or that rule ? I think not. 
So, too, with Charles—— 

S. Y. Do you claim that there also he holds the mirror up to 
nature ? or that a dramatist may find his excuse in romance when 
deliberately perpetrating a maiicious caricature likethat of Cromwell ? 

M.-A. E. Over Charles Iam more satisfied than ever to come to 
close quarters with you. As a dramatist, of course he did well. 
As an historian he did very ill. But because the one sets foot 
upon the other’s grounds, I see no reason why they should not 
remain what they were devised by nature, deadly foes. You 
agreed that drama was “the poetry of conduct.” (The poetry, 
mark, not the prose, for you seem ever hankering after the latter, 
despite your acceptance of the definition.) Now 

S. Y. Forgive me, but may I warn you too? Be sure you don’t 
confuse “ poetry” with “doggerel” ! Proceed. 

M,-A. E, Had Cromwell been pictured, as no doubt he was, 
‘and Charles alsv as he was, where would have been your poetry, 
where would have been your drama? It would all have been 
neutral tint. But by putting a touch of blood-red here, a dark 
shadow there, and again a fine splash of royal purple with silver 
and ivory gleams to relieve it, yon get your picture, you get your 
poetry, and you get your drama. If it hurts to hear the Protector 
thus slandered for the sake of a vast deal of esthetic enjoyment, by 
all means change the names throughout the play. That will not 
affect its humanity and its fine dramatic force one whit. And-you 
will be the easier. 

S. Y. My objection is not on Cromwell’s account. Dead men 
feel no wounds. And the drama is but a plaything after all, and 
its records are written in sand. It is in the cause of truth that I 
protest. 

M.-A. E. Truth! Truth to fact, or truth to faith ? 

S. Y. Truth to fact, of course. 

M.-A. FE. There spoke the enemy to all drama. Small wonder 
that you fail to recognise the greatness of this dramatist! Fact! 
What has cold, chilling, timid fact in common with that which is, 
and ever should be, compact of imagination. Now I understand. 
You find it hard to make-believe. You want things real in your 
drama. Your dramatist will be a copying-clerk. Well, give him 
his head. Let him give us fact, and your dramatist will give us 
precisely what we have, what is ease neither to the heart nor to 
the brain. His Kugene Aram will be a common murderer, a piece 
of vulgar clay, of which we may meet an uncouth lump in any 
criminal court in the kingdom. Whereas the Eugene imagined for 
us by Wills is a man of soul, a man worth the contem- 
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plating, the sport of a remorseless destiny, the victim to his own 
passions in revolt. Realities are at the root of it all ; realities are 
the foundation of the man’s nature and trials and defeat ; but they 
are realities worked upon, as Mr. Stevenson has expressed it, 
“according to the ideal laws of the day-dream.”’ 

S. Y. Day-dream! a fit term. You grow sentimental. What 
have dramatists to do with day-dreams? Their business is with 
life, the life of to-day, with its infinitely complex aims, motives, and 
phenomena. 

M.-A. E.: True, we agree here at least. And are not Charles and 
Olivia and the despised Aram true to life, to humanity, to the nature 
which was yesterday, is to-day, and shall be wons hence? But I see 
where we differ. You want only the pettiness of life made real. Per- 
haps I want only its beauties. To the man who gives prominence to the 
latter, you deny a place asa dramatist. You dismiss him contemp- 
tuously as a falsifier of history, and a vulgariser of Faust. And you 
scoff at the notion that such a man’s memory may out-live him half- 
a-year. But you forget. As now the people are weary of poetry, so 
eventually they may weary of prose. And who among the men you 
champion, who among the coming band, can fashion dramas as this 
man fashioned them, dramas as lofty in intention and as noble in 
design, dramas in essence and in substance pure and beautiful, 
dramas boasting scenes which may compare with the final scene of 
“Charles I,” the second and third scenes of “ Olivia,” the confession 
scene in “ Eugene Aram,” the closing scene of the “ Man o’ Airlie.” The 
race is not to the swift of wit, but to the strong of heart, and this man 
was strong to stir the pulses, to start tears and sweet thoughts and 
tender fancies, and because of this power he more than any of his 
fellows will appeal to posterity as a dramatist no less than as a poet. 

S. Y.. You fancy that posterity will think with you. But you 
are of the past. The present is with me. The future with those 
who will go one better than me. 

M.-A. E. One better for beauty ? 

S. Y. One better for naked truth, 

M.-A. E. Naked, indeed! Leave me to Wills and the ideals he 
clothed in such beauty. : 

S. Y. That is what we shall do. Him, and you, we leave— 
behind. 


SSF 
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The Story of a Private Box. 


> ARRY, you might take me to the theatre to-night!” 

“My dear child, on a night like this, with the ther- 
mometer at Heaven knows what, and not a breath of 
air!” 

“Oh, but if we get interested, we shall forget all 
about the heat.” 

“ You may !” 

“ And you will, too; it is only because you are bored just now 
that you feel itso much. . . . It is our last week in town, Harry, 
and I have been nowhere.” 

““ Nowhere ! why —” 

“ Oh, I mean not to any theatres—well, hardly any ! Do take me. 
You will, won’t you? Let us go to the Thespian. You know 
you said the other day that you would like to see Miss Bertram 
act again, and she makes her re-appearance to-night.” 

Ce que la femme veut! In ten minutes I had won the day; 
an hour later we were driving towards the Strand, and after a little, 
by a lucky chance, were seated in two stalls that had been returned 
at the last moment. 

The house was full, in spite of the heat, and the audience was an 
exceptionally brilliant and well-dressed one ; for Miss Bertram was 
an established favourite, and was making her re-appearance after a 
long tour in America. She was a very beautiful woman, though, as 
my husband remarked, “a little too full-blown now.” 

“A tew years ago,” he went on, “she was splendidiy handsome ; 
half the town went mad over her.” 

“ You amongst the others ?” I gently enquired. 

“IT used to come here pretty often to see her, I’ll admit that much,” 
he responded. 

“T thought as much. I understand now why you were so reluctant 
to come here to-night; you were afraid of falling under her spell 
again.” 

My husband laughed back at me with the happy frankness of 
complete mutual understanding. We had only been married a few 
months, and in my absolute certainty of my husband's affection, it 
gave mea foolish pleasure ‘to play at being jealous, to pretend to 
think he had been easily and frequently captivated before he met 
me. And so this evening I pretended to think that instead of being 
overcome by the heat, as he said he was, he was really the prey to 
uncontrollable emotion at the sight of the captivating actress. 
Certainly one could understand an infatuation for her. She not 
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only had an enchantingly beautiful face, but, in spite of advancing 
embonpoint, her figure was superb. It was delightful to watch the 
magnificent freedom of her gait and gestures as she crossed the stage. 
As an actress, she hardly satisfied me; I thought her heavy, 
monotonous, unemotional, wanting in variety and intelligence. But 
I must have been wrong, judging from the enthusiastic manner in 
which she was applauded. ; 

After the first act, I took a good look round the house, observed 
with keen interest the latest style in hair-dressing, picked out, as 
only a woman can, the prettiest and best-dressed specimens of my 
own sex, and remarked on the strange preponderance of bald heads 
amongst the other, with an inclusive glance at my husband’s per- 
spiring cranium. Finally, my vaguely wandering attention 
suddenly fixed itself with vivid interest, on the box immediately 
over the stage-box to the left of me. 

Three people were occupying it; a very distinguished-looking 
man of about forty, and a most charming girl, with lovely dark eyes, 
and a radiantly happy expression. It was easy to see that they were 
either engaged or (and asa young matron, myself, I inclined towards 
the latter belief) just married. 

It is a delightful thing to see two people raised above everyday 
life into a rarefied atmosphere of happiness, and I watched them 
with deep sympathy and interest. 

The third occupant of the box puzzled me. He was so evidently 
de trop—the man and girl so entirely ignored him. Had they been 
completely unaware of his existence, they could not have appeared 
more unconscious of it. They never turned their heads to address 
one word to him, nor moved their seats one inch to enable him to 
have a better view. There he sat, silent and motionless, with his 
great dark eyes fixed eagerly on the stage. 

I have (my husband tells me in unflattering moments) a vivid 
imagination. I like to piece together the casual incidents of life, to 
evolve situations, to guess at the links that bind people, or the feuds 
that separate them. But about this young man I could come to no 
conclusion. Could he be the brother of the beautiful girl, or a re- 
jected lover, compelled by some subtle web of circumstance, to the 
intolerable agony of looking on at the bliss of another man ? 

The curtain drew up. Miss Bertram was on the stage. I glanced 
upwards at the box. Ah! at last, I had solved one part of the 
mystery, at any rate! In the rapt, hungry, adoring, entreating ex- 
pression of the young man’s face, as he fixed those glowing eyes 
on the beautiful actress, I read Ais story, a story of infatuation, and 
passion, and reckless self-abandonment. He seemed absolutely un- 
conscious of everything and everybody except Miss Bertram, His 
gaze dwelt alwayson her with the same devouring, burning, look, and 
followed her every-movement as if compelled by a mesmeric influence, 

I felt infinitely interested and sorry. My attention kept straying 
from the drama on the stage to the real life drama in the box, 

I nudged my husband. 
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“Look, Harry, just glance up to that box one moment, the one 
just over the stage-box. Do look at that young man.” 

My husband turned indifferently round, vexed at the interruption. 

“ Young man! I shouldn’t call him young,” he remarked care- 
lessly, turning back to the stage again. I resolved to wait tilla more 
convenient season. 

The curtain fell on the second act, Miss Bertram was enthusiasti- 
cally called for, and came forward, smiling and bowing. I could not 
help looking to see how the dark young man was affected by his 
divinity’s ovation. To my surprise, instead of joining in it, he sat as 
still as a statue, though that strange, intent look, never wandered 
from her fora moment, I determined I would waken my husband’s 
interest. 

“ Now, do look at the young man,” I said ; “ just look how worship- 
pingly he is looking at Miss Bertram.” 

He turned obediently, and looked earnestly at the box. 

“ But surely, my dear child, you do not call him a young man,” he 
said again ; “and as to being interested in Miss Bertram, it strikes me 
he is far better employed talking to that sweet-looking girl. Now 
that is evidently a ‘case,’ I should say, in spite of some disparity.” 

“You are looking at the wrong man, you old goose ; I don’t mean 
the tall, fair, middle-aged man; I mean the dark, pale young fellow 
sitting at the back.” 

“ J see no young fellow sitting at the back.” 

“ You must be getting blind, dear! Do you mean to say you can’t 
see him sitting behind that pretty girl ?” 

He looked long and earnestly, at length turned to me with a 
puzzled air, and said— 

“One of us must be labouring ander some delusion. I wonder 
which! Certainly I can only see two people in the box.” 

“Well!” 

I was too taken aback to say more. Was he going blind. poor 
dear, or was he trying to tease me! I was fairly bewildered, and 
subsided into astonished silence. Turning towards my husband 
presently, I found him speaking to a man whom he introduced to me 
as a Mr. Hibbert, an old friend of his. The thought struck me that 
I would make him the umpire in our argument. 

“My husband and I were having a little discussion before you 
came in,” I said, after a while, “ will you arbitrate? You see that 
box over there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Now, are there not three people in it ?” 

Mr. Hibbert fixed his glass in his eye, and studied the box as care- 
fully as my husband had done, 

“Not at this moment, certainly,” he said ; “I see a particularly 
charming girl, and a man evidently devoted. Where is your third 
person, Mrs. Nicholl ?” 

“Just at the back of the girl’s chair. You must see him ; a pale 
young man with intensely dark eyes.” 
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Mr. Hibbert looked long and earnestly. “I certainly do not,” he 
said at last. “I think you are perhaps misled by the reflection of 
that light against the curtain,” he went on, feebly, “ it is curious how 
one can be deceived in that way.” 

This was too absurd! I felt indignant, as my husband laughed 
with cruel enjoyment. 

Mr. Hibbert did not laugh, though. He seemed suddenly to have 
grown depressed and serious. I spoke to him twice, but got no 
reply. He sat staring at the box with an absorbed, far-away look. 

The curtain rose on the last act, and in this Miss Bertram had 
splendid opportunities, In the death-struggle at the close, she had 
to rush down to the front of the stage. I felt an irresistible impulse 
to see how the strange-looking young man was affected by this episode. 

I looked at the box. There he sat, with the same eager, hungry 
{ook, and his eyes with that strange deep glow, looking directly into 
the eyes of the advancing actress. It seemed to me that by thesheer 
force of an irresistible attraction, she was compelled to loek straight 
at him, as she came towards the footlights. Was it a marvellous 
piece of acting, or the reality of an unspeakable horror, that seemed 
to freeze her blood, and stiffen her limbs, and transform the living 
woman into a rigid statue of fear and agony! She stood there, 
rooted to the spot, with her dilated eyes fixed upon those other 
terrible eyes. Then, with a frantic gesture of terror and repulsion, 
and a long thrilling shriek, she fell heavily on the stage. 

The stage drama demanded that the curtain should drop at this 
moment ; poetic justice was satisfied ; the play was ended, and from 
the excited audience, rang roand after round of frenzied applause at 
one of the most marvellous pieces of realistic acting the modern stage 
has witnessed. My husband was completely carried away. Mr. 
Hibbert sat silent, with a most curious and unfathomable expres- 
sion in his face. I looked at the box. The dark young man was 
no longer there, and yet I had only turned my eyes away for a 
moment ! 

The people were still wildly clamouring for Miss Bertram. She 
did not appear, until the storm and noise seemed gathering into a 
tumult. At last she came forward, leaning heavily on the arm of 
the principal actor. She was evidently very ill, and her efforts to 
smile in acknowledging the roars of applause, were painful. She 
had apparently no intention of crossing the stage, but clung to her 
partner’s arm convulsively, and with one hurried, terror-stricken 
glance at the box, staggered off, almost fainting. 

My husband was a little too enthusiastic, I thought, in his praises 
of her, and said that that dying scene was one of the finest bits 
of acting he had ever seen, and he was an old playgoer. 

“And the remarkable thing is, that she began in burlesque and 
dancing parts,” he said. ‘ When I used to see her years ago, she was 

looked upon simply as a beautiful woman and an exquisite dancer. 


No one could possibly have suspected the existence of such tragic 
power as she showed to-night.” 
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The papers next morning, without exception, expressed the same 
opinion, and one and all dwelt on the marvellous stroke of genius that 
could rise to so superb and unlooked-for a climax at the last moment 
of a long and exhausting play. The actress had stepped at a bound 
intothe front rank of the highest walk of art. But strangely enough, 
the triumph was never repeated. To the astonishment of the public, 
Miss Bertram on the day following, threw up her engagement at the 
Thespian theatre, and abruptly quitted London. 

Such an act at such a moment, with such splendid possibilities 
opening out to her, was simply suicidal. But the fact remains, 
that no persuasions from her manager and agent, and no considera- 
tion of being bound to pay a heavy fine, would induce her to alter 
her resolution. She declared, without giving any reason, that she 
would never set foot in the Thespian again, and she kept her word. 
In fact, she absented herself from the London stage for many years. 

Before we left town, Mr. Hibbert came to dine with us, and, as a 
matter of course, Miss Bertram came under discussion, her extra- 
ordinary freak in throwing up her engagement, being one of the 
topics of the hour. 

“ Well, at least we can congratulate ourselves that we were present 

that evening,” Mr. Hibbert said ; “ it was an occasion.” 
' “Yes, in more ways than one,” said my husband, laughing. “ Do 
you remember the mysterious man in the box, Gertie, who only 
condescended to reveal himself to your eyes, and was invisible to 
everyone else.” 

Mr. Hibbert started and looked up with sudden interest. 

“You may say what you please,’ I said firmly, “ but as clearly as 
I see you now, I saw that man.” 

“T remember you described him as being dark, with large dark 
eyes, Mrs. Nicholl. Had he a moustache ?” 

“Yes, a black moustache, and he was unusually pale—very in- 
teresting looking.” 

“It is most strange, most remarkable,” he said to himself. Then 
aloud, “ Mrs. Nicholl, you are a very clever artist. Could you by 
possibility have retained that young man’s face in your mind 
sufficiently to make a sketch of it ?” 

“T believe I could. I will try.” 

My artist’s memory helped me, and in a little while, I had com- 
pleted, what I felt myself, was an excellent likeness. 

Mr. Hibbert uttered an exclamation of amazement, and sat looking 
at it with an expression of what seemed to me recognition, alarm, 
and horror on his face, 

“ Well, what’s wrong, Hibbert ?” said my husband, who was much 
amused that his friend should pretend to treat the matter seriously. 
“Is this a sketch from spirit-land, Gertie? Rather a good-looking 
fellow, I shuuld say !”” 

Mr. Hibbert was studying me with intense interest. 

“ What I am going to say will strike you as absurd, and absolutely 
incredible,” he said at last. ‘ But the sketch you have made is of a 
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man whose sad history is well enough known to me, but whom you 
could never, I should imagine, have seen.” 

“Never have seen! When I have drawn a sketch of him!” I 
exclaimed, 

“Suppose I give you a theory of mine, about the connection 
between the mysterious young man, and the extraordinary refusal of 
Miss Bertram to act again at the Thespian theatre. You know, I 
think, that I am deeply interested in psychical researches, and have 
a firm belief that we stand on the threshold of great discoveries, 
with regard to the connection between the spirit world and our 
own.” 

My husband nodded with assumed gravity. I listened with 
breathless interest. 

“Some years back, when Miss Lottie Bertram was promoted from 
one of the lesser music halls to the Thespian, a lot of young fellows 
quite lost their heads over her.” 

“And one or two middle-aged bachelors, too, if I remember 
rightly,” put in my husband, sotto voce. 

Mr. Hibbert ignored the remark, and went on. “ Her most com- 
plete conquest was a young man, named—but no; I will not tell 
you his name. At any rate the girl simply held him, body and 
soul. There was something positively appalling in the influence 
she had over him. I never saw anything like it. Night after night 
he sat in that box.” 

“ What box ?” I exclaimed. 

“The box you pointed out to me. I have often thought that if 
any place might be haunted, that box should be. Night after night 
have I seen bim there—always with that intense eager gaze which 
you have caught so wonderfully, Mrs. Nicholl—his whole being 
absorbed by the beautiful radiant creature on the stage. He got 
introduced to her somehow, lavished hundreds on her, was’ the 
slave of her every whim. She was a vampire, who preyed upon 
him, and sucked away from him character, self-respect, will ;— 
destroyed him, body and soul. When he could no longer afford 
to give her the splendid presents she looked for as a right, she 
threw him over. In the hope of winning her back, the reckless 
fool forged bills for a large amount, and gave her the money. 
When detection seemed imminent, he blew out his brains. The 
whole affair was hushed up by his people, fortunately—I mean the 
forgery, and the connection with Miss Bertram. I happened to be 
placed in a position that made the facts known to me, and now that 
you are in possessien of them, | will give you my theory. It is my 
firm belief,” he went on, lowering his voice, and speaking most im- 
pressively, “that the appearance so strangely revealed to you, was 
also visible to Miss Bertram, and that that magnificent climax at the 
close of the death scene, was not acting at all, but simply uncon- 
trollable horror at the manifestation of the form of her lover appear- 
ing in the old spot, looking at her with the old absorbed gaze. 

“And I firmly believe that the reason Miss Bertram so positiyely 
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refuses to set foot in the Thespian again, is that she dares not face 
the possibility of a second manifestation.” 

Whether this explanation is a satisfactory one or no, I leave it to 
the Psychical Society and to Mr. Frederic Myers to determine. 


FRANCES ALLSTON. 


le 


Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXXII—MISS VIOLET ARMBRUSTER. 

Descended on her father’s side from a Rhenish military family, Miss Violet 
Armbruster, only daughter of Mr. Carl Armbruster, the well known and 
accomplished Wagnerian musician, received her earlier education at the 
famous Moravian establishment at Neuwied on the Rhine, and the finishing 
touches were put to her accomplishments at the Royal School of Art in 
London. Her parents having no objection to her following the bent of her 
inclination and adopting the stage as her profession, Miss Armbruster 
assiduously studied elocution, and had the valuable assistance of Miss 
Geneviéve Ward’s counsel and experience—showing that she had profited well 
on the occasion of her débdt in a German comedietta at the German Atheneum 
of Arts and Sciences. So pleased was the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield with Miss 
Armbruster’s performance, that he selected her to play Hymen in “ As You 
Like It,” and the young actress made her London professional débdt as a 
member of Mrs. Langtry'’s company at the St. James’s Theatre on February 
24th, 1890. Her next characters were those of Comtesse de Beauveau in 
“‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” (Globe matinee, February 25th, 1890), the maid servant 
in “My Aunt’s Advice” in aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund (Drury 
Lane, March 17th, 1890), Blanche in “ Esther Sandraz” (St. James’s, May 
3rd, 1890), and during the same month as Spruce in “Sugar and Cream,” 
played at the Haymarket Theatre at a matinée given in aid of The Orphanage, 
Aberlour. In November Miss Armbruster commenced a long engagement with 
Mr. Edward Terry, and appeared during the month at his theatre as Marie in 
“My Friend Jarlet,” produced November 5th, 1890, and as Walker in the 
revival of “In Chancery” (November 22nd). Mr. Terry took this play on 
tour, as one of his répertoire, and it will be remembered that it was played on 
the occasion of the opening of the Ipswich Lyceum Theatre, March 28th, 1891, 
when Mrs. Keeley pan the address, so that Miss Armbruster will have 
the satisfaction of recalling that she trod the same boards with the veteran 
actress. As Bolette in Ibsen's “ Lady from the Sea,” played at Terry’s from 
May 11th to 15th in the afternoons, Miss Armbruster was most acceptable. 
After this, to gain greater experience, she joined a touring company, and ob- 
tained the most favourable notices as Mrs, Beaumont in “ Uncle,” Mary 
Melrose in “ Our Boys,” Lotty in “ Two Roses,” and was especially commended 
for her performance of the dual réles of Mildred Craddock and her twin sister, 
Alice Petherick in “ Blow for Blow.” Miss Armbruster has played Violet 
Bunbury in “Godpapa” since its production at the Comedy, October 22nd, 
1891, and has not only much pleased the public, but her manager, Mr. Charles 
H. Hawtrey. Miss Armbruster is passionately devoted to her art and loses no 
opportunity of perfecting herself in it. Success will surely attend her efforts. 


No, CCLXXXIIT.—MR, WEEDON GROSSMITH, 
The second of the portraits we present this month is that of Mr. Walter 
Weedon Grossmith, who is a brother of Mr. George Grossmith, the familiarly- 
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known creator of so many droll Gilbertian parts at the Opera Comique and the 
Savoy, a son, therefore, of the George Grossmith who used to delight a former 
generation with his “entertainments” throughout the country. weap! 
enough, Mr. Weedon Grossmith had an absolute dislike of entering “the 
profession at first, though urged thereto by his father when he left Mr. 
Simpson's school at Hampstead, where he received the latter part of his 
education after two years spent at the North London Collegiate School. He 
was, in consequence, allowed to follow the bent of his inclination for painting, 
and, at the age of seventeen, began his training at the Portland School of Art 
in Bolsover Street by day, and at the Slade Schools of the London University 
in the evening. In three years’ time he was admitted to the Royal Academy 
School, and after a period of study he started his first studio in Fitzroy Street, 
whence issued a portrait of his father which was hung at the Academy in 1880, 
and in the next year a picture of a child, which was not only hung, but sold, 
and afterwards engraved. He met with some success as a portrait painter, 
and moved eventually into a handsome house in Harley Street ; but became 
discouraged and discontented with the profession after a time, and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to get on to the staff of one of the illustrated papers. 
Failing in his attempt, owing to the absence of any vacancy, his thoughts 
turned in the direction of the stage, his disinclination for which he found had 
vanished, and he accepted an engagement which Mr. Cecil Clay offered him to 
join the Vokes company in America ; and made his first appearance in a trial 
performance before sailing, in 1885, at Liverpool,as Specklebury in “ Time 
Will Tell” and Leander Tweedle in ‘“‘ The Tinted Venus.” ‘Two years in the 
United States gave Mr. Grossmith both confidence and experience. He played 
Vere Queckett in ‘“‘The Schoolmistress,’ Sam Gerridge in “ Caste,” Lord 
Kilclare in “ A Quiet Rubber,” and Lord Arthur Pomeroy in “ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” his performance of which part so materially aided in the success of 
the skit in London. Mr. Grossmith became such a favourite in America that 
he would probably have remained there but for the climate proving unsuitable 
to his health. So he came back to London and appeared at the Gaiety as 
Woodcock in “ Woodcock’s Little Game” (October 8th, 1887). Mr. Irving 
next offered him an engagement to play Jacques Strop in “ Robert Macaire ” 
(May 23rd, 1888), and he made a hit in the part. Mr. Grossmith toured with 
the Lyceum company for three months, and on his return played under Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s management at the Globe, taking the part of Howard Algernon 
Briggs in “Prince Karl’? (December 22nd, 1888) most amusingly. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree next secured him for Percy Palfreyman in “ Wealth,” in 
which he was also a success. As Mr. Juffin, the submissive little attorney in 
“ Aunt Jack” (July 13th, 1889), he was inimitable, but he made his most 
distinctive mark as the little Hebrew money-lender, Joseph Lebanon, in “ The 
Cabinet Minister ” at the same theatre (April 23rd, 1890). This was followed 
by “The Volcano,” in which he was much praised for his Viscount Ratcliffe, 
M.P., and his droll rendering of “The Wolf,’ with a very small voice. Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith is now appearing at the Court as Young Mr. Simpson in 
“Good for Nothing ” and the Valet Shaw in “ A Commission,” a clever piece of 
his own writing ; and in his old character of Lord Arthur in “ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” in all of which he is an immense favourite. Still occupying h‘s 
leisure moments with painting, Mr. Grossmith lives at The Old House, 
Canonbury Place, where he has gathered together a wonderful collection of 
antiques, a number of engravings of old actors, and many valuable paintings 
and sketches. 


CC. BH. 
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Reviews. 


‘** Le Misanthrope, a comedy, by Moliére,” edited, with Introduction and Notes. 
by .H. W. Gegg Markheim, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. (Oxford, at. 
the Clarendon Press). 

This work is one of the Clarendon Press series, and from the copious notes 
appended cannot but be of the greatest use to the English student of Molire, 
in assisting him to appreciate the beauty and the wit of this masterpiece. The 
notes being drawn from contemporary memoirs throw fresh light, not only on 
the characters of the time, (“‘Le Misanthrope ” was first acted in 1666), but on 
their social life and costume. The best French editions of Molitre’s works 
have been utilized by the present editor, and the text and punctuation of the 
work under notice are those of the original edition in the National Library of 
Paris. The lines are numbered so that reference is easy to the corresponding 
explanatory note, and a careful perusal of these will not only afford much 
illustration of the play itself, but useful and interesting information as to 
those who frequented the court of Louis XIV. 


“ The Dramatic Peerage 1892,” compiled by Erskine Reid and Herbert Compton. 
(Rathby, Lawrence & Co., Limited, Imperial Buildings, E.C.). 

Although the compilers acknowledge that many of the sketches have been. 
corrected by those to whom they refer, the little book must still be looked 
upon rather as a chatty account of actors and actresses, than as a faithful 
record of their dramatic experiences. There are still many errors ; on page 4 
“Therése Raquin” is stated to have been played for a single night; Miss 
Achurch is stated to have been the first English actress to introduce Ibsen’s 
heroines to the English stage—the compilers forget that Miss Lingard played 
Flora Goddard in “ Breaking a Butterfly,” March 3rd, 1884. Mistakes have 
been made in the careers of Mr. H. B. Tree and Mr. Rutland Barrington, and 
the book requires more careful editing. Under George Barrett, Baille is 
writsen for Bailie ; under Mrs. Bernard Beere, Mrs. Sternbolt for Mrs. Stern- 
hold ; under Beatrice Lamb, Irene Standing for Irene Stonehay ; under Her- 
bert Standing we have “ Pink Dominoes,” and “ Betsey” ; and Mr. Standing and 
Mr. F. Cape are spoken of as the only two original members of “ The Late 
Lamented” who migrated to the Strand, whereas Mrs. Edmund Phelps also 
played her original part, etc. Still the work isa great improvement on the 
first issue. 

“* The Profligate, a play in four acts,” by Arther W. Pinero. (London: William 
Heinemann). 

“The Profligate,” it may be admitted, is a far better “ reading ” play than its 
predecessor, ‘The Times.” This may be so, and yet may not amount 
to much. In point of fact it does not, though it forms an interesting study 
of by what means a clever practical dramatist reaches his practical ends. There 
is a vast deal spoken now-a-days about “literary” plays. Mr. Jones, amongst 
others, is particularly insistent on the subject, to the much laudation of the 
modern “literary” dramatist. And he is possibly right from his point of view ; 
but then, to be a “literary” dramatist does not necessarily mean to be a 
dramatist who writes literature—that is to say, book-work that will honourably 
pass the inquisition of the study. And this, as things go, is no great matter 
for marvel. A dramatist who writes literature can exist, of course ; but then, if 
he depends for his living upon his pen, he will probably only exist! It is, of 
course, a lamentable fact, yet it isa fact. The wit of the would-be playwright 
must be nicely calculated to the level of the majority of his audience, and the 
mind of the majority is happily (for all concerned) not the mind of the study. 
Genius may force itself a hearing, be its audience what it may ; but then, 
genius is not common. And, as in most other “literary ” plays, so in “ The 
Profligate.” Inconsistences, “ situations,’ the most inconsequent contretemps” 
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imaginable that pass muster with great appearance of reality behind the 
romantic blaze of the footlights, figure as ridiculous and quite avoidable 
eccentricities in the coldly critical eyes of the discriminative reader, who has 
sounded the depths of his soul’s weariness in the pages of a waggon-load of 
ordinary novels that, despite their vacuity, yet encumber the border-land of 
literature. For literature makes its demands, no less than the stage, and to its 
ear a sentence, or a bushel of sentences, must read witty or profound to be 
honoured with a page in its archives. All this is only not beside the mark as it 


alludes to “The Profligate” asa book. As a play it has deservedly delighted 
thousands. 


“ Brand,’ by Henrik Ibsen. Translated into English prose by William Wilson- 
(London: Methuen & Co.). 

Browning was not, we believe, by his own statement, a “ Browningite.’ 
Ibsen, we now fondly hope, is not an “Ibsenite.’ Whoso hath fallen and 
woefully struggled hitherto under the weariful ban of the Ibsen cult, iet him 
read “ Brand” and breathe again! let him read “ Brand” and emerge from the 
fog of wordiness, and witness his own healthy judgment lie clear as a highway 
before him. For, by great good fortune, this same “ Brand” is for all reasons 
an utterly impossible play to act, and so enters into no competition with 
established methods. Here the dramatic critic must sheathe his blade and with- 
draw from the contest. Here only shall be adjudged fit to pronounce dis- 
criminate eulogy the poet and the lover of poetry. Save thee from thy 
friends and disciples self-elect, Herr Ibsen ! ‘“ No one has suffered more in this 
respect,” says ‘“ Brand’s” translator. ‘ While certain sentiments called ‘ Ibsen- 
ism’ are familiar to everyone, the actual work of their supposed founder has 
not been allowed to make its own inevitable impression unaided.” Whether 
this is so or not; whether the misrepresentations Ibsen has suffered at the 
hands of the “Ibsenites”” have given greater prominence to his faults or his 
virtues, is a matter of no present moment to him who lights upon“ Brand,” 
and recognizes the Poet, with a capital P, for the first time. For “ Brand ” is 
in truth a magnificent poem. Let the rest pass! by this one monument of 
genius shall any man live. In created beauty of conception, of masterful con- 
sistence, of pungent and unerring imagery it has no rival in contemporary 
literature. Its nobility rolls and vibrates in perfect grandeur under the dome 
of a northern sky, like organ music breaking along the rafters of a cathedral ; 
and like the organ music it moves us to successive emotions of enthusiasm, of 
yearning, of love, and of passionate pity. This is, perhaps, more eulogy than 
criticism. He is not worthy of being finely written for, however, who, not 
finding them on the surface, would crawl into out-of-the-way corners of a 
large mind after specks of dust and microscopic stains. ‘“ Brand” is more 
fortunate than most of his fellows in his translator. 

“A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, from 1559 to 1642,” by Fred- 
erick Gard Fleay, M.A. In two vols. (London: Reeves and Turner). 

The thanks of all students are due to Mr. Fleay for his scholarly and ex- 
haustive work. The amount of research necessary to the consistent carrying 
out of so elaborate a compilation, though enormous, must be considered to 
earn its reward in the gratitude of those to whom the Chronicle will present 
itself in the light of an easily accessible authority. We say “ consistent”’ 
advisedly, for it is the comprehensive historical grasp that raises a labour of this 
description to the dignity ot history, rather than earns it the title of an invaluable 
book of reference laboriously evolved. So minutely has Mr. Fleay investigated 
his subject, that the path of him who shall eventually essay the dramatic history 
of this period will be found planed smooth to the very knots ; and, if only in 
justice to himself, Mr. Fleay should surely be the man to reap the reward of 
his own care. For the rest Mr. Fleay has the—somewhat aggressive—courage 
of his opinions, and slashes over his adversaries’ knuckles in the true spirit of 
the downright commentator. This it is easy to pardon. Not so easy, however, 
is it to close one’s ears to a peevish note or two struck in the Introduction— 
notes which are out of tune with the elaborate harmony of the general com- 
position, and which should not have been permitted to figure in the score. 
Even with the learnedest it appears so easy to forget oneself in one sense of 
the word, and not in the other. 


ae 
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Our Play-Box. 


“THE HONOURABLE HERBERT.” 


Play. in four acts, by C. HADDON CHAMRERS. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday evening, December 22nd, 1891. 


Mr. Pym Brady .. .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE, Awaiter .. .. «- Mr. OSWALD YORKE. 
“Dering s,s ..)MEH-B.Comwar. = | B'trracg “. 1. 1] Mr acauerim, 
The Hoo tread "yur germ room- | Mis pir dsiness, es Bris basmmean 
DOUG ce se 4 Mr. Srpusx Baoven. Miss Dorcas ae Miss MARY COLLETTE. 
Mr. Lavender .. .. Mr.C. DoDSwORTH, Lady ae 2 «» Miss G. WARDEN. 
Mr.Ammner .. «. «. Mr. VANK TEMPEST. Simpson .. .. Miss TRENCH. 
This play of Haddon Chaibers’s will be remembered if only for 
the exquisitely drawn scene towards the close of the second act 
between Philip Tenby and Mrs. Doring, and also for the truth to life 
with which the character of Miss Florrie Summers is drawn. But, 
to arrive at the first good situation, the audience had to wade through 
nearly two acts, and, though some of the dialogue was good, it did 
not redeem the want of interest. The last act showed the re-union 
.of man and wife, though, when originally produced, the audience 
left the theatre in doubt as to whether the repentant husband was 
dead or might look forward to forgiveness from his injured wife. 
Later this was remedied and made clear, and the play was generally 
improved. The story is the simple one of Mrs. Doring, a pure good 
woman, devotedly attached to her husband, discovering that he has 
resumed a liaison with a Miss Florrie Summers, a demi-mondaine. 
Mrs. Doring follows the couple to Brighton, and there, whilst taking 
a drive with the girl who is under his protection, the Hon. Herbert 
Doring is thrown from his vehicle and is crippled and disfigured. 
His wife nurses him back to health with every affection and 
solicitude. She so shames him that her presence becomes a torture 
to him. She is led to believe from this that she is hateful to him, 
and is leaving the room never to see him again when, with an 
agonised cry, he recalls her to him. The scene to which I have re- 
ferred as being so exquisite is that in which Doring’s great friend, 
Philip Tenby, who has been thrown too much into Mrs. Doring’s 
society, forgets, though only for a moment, that she is his friend’s 
wife. Philip Tenby’s character is altogether well drawn, and was 
acted with the most delicate feeling and manly power by Mr. Arthur 
Elwood, who made the hit of the evening. Dorothy Dorr had some 
excellent moments as Mrs. Doring, but was not always so natural as 
she might have been. Mr. Thomas Thorne appeared as an American 
millionaire, proud that his daughter had married an Honourable. 
His other daughter, Dorcas, supposed to be little better than a child, 
has a flirtation with the Hon. Herbert’s brother Harold, a lad in 
Eton jacket ; Mary Collette and Sydney Brough did well in these 
two parts. H. B, Conway must be forgiven if he was not all that 
was expected of the Hon. Herbert, for the author had scarcely made 
it clear whether his hero was really repentant, or intended carrying 
on his life of profligacy so long as he was not found out. Miss Ella 
Banister showed to greater advantage as Florrie Summers than in 
anything she has yet done. The silly, giggling Mr. Lavender was 
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introduced without the slightest necessity, and was made so inane 
that he actually militated against the success of the play. Mr. 
Haddon Chambers evidently wished to show that he could write 
other than drawing-room melodrama, but “The Honourable Her- 


bert ” will not take anything like rank with either “ Captain Swift” 
or “ The Idler.” 


“CINDER-ELLEN, UP TOO LATE.” 


Original burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. TorR and W. T. VINCENT. 
usic by Herr MEYER LUTZ. 
First produced in London at the Gaiety Theatre, December 24th, 1891. 


Cinder-Ellen +» «+» Miss KATE JAMES. Grazina.. 

Linconzina .. .. .. Miss SYLVIA GREY. Furnivaiziva 

Fettalana .. Miss FLORENCK LEVEY. (iriffina. 

Mrs. Kensington’ Gore Miss EMILY MILLER. Templina Miss ADELAIDE ASTOR. 

Lord Taplow... Miss MAUD Hopson. Victorina . -» Miss-LILy MCINTYRE. 

Lord Eastbourne .. Miss BLANCHR MASSEY Prince Belgravia -. Mr. E. J. LONNEN. 

Lord Soho .. .. .. Miss Herty HAMER. Sir Ludgate Hill .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 

Lord Whitefriars +» Miss DUNNVILLE. Peckham .. .. .. Mr. HARRIS. 

Sir Peterboroug = ™ ‘ Gnorwood .. .. .. Mr. WALKER. 
Court.. . 4 Miss MAUD BoyD. Footman .. .. .. Mr.-HILL. 

Sir Waterloo Bridge.. Miss NoRTON. AServant .. .. .. Mr.FRED LESLIE. 

Catherina .. .. .. Miss LILIAN PRIC&. 


Miss MAUD WILMOT. 
Miss VIOLET MONCKTON 
Miss Eva GREVILLE, 


Gaiety burlesque must never be gauged by a first-night perform- 
ance. Given a book with just sufficient outline of story, into which 
may be introduced songs, dances, and what is technically known as 
‘“‘ business,” and the whole will pass muster as a. commencement, for 
Gaiety audiences go again and again to their favourite house to see 
their favourite players, and the latter gradually work up their parts 
so that they make the burlesque quite a different affair after a few 
nights. “Cinder-Ellen” had in it on the opening night two good 
parts, the name réle and “a servant,” the latter written by A. C. Torr 
(F. Leslie) especially for himself, the other for Miss Farren. This 
popular actress was unhappily too ill to appear and receive the con- 
gratulations intended for her on her return to London, but I think I 
am right in saying that no one could so well have taken her place 
as Miss Kate James. Full of vivacity and energy, with a bright and 
smiling face, possessed of grace in dancing and a sweet voice, the 
actress threw herself into her part and scored a thorough success. 
Cinder-Ellen at the Gaiety is no kitchen drudge with a fairy god- 
mother, but a wilful, wayward girl, indeed a tomboy, who being in- 
tended by her father, Sir Ludgate Hill, asa wife for Prince Belgravia, 
promptly runs away with the “servant,” who is supposed to be no 
other than the rightful Prince Belgravia in disguise. With him she 
turns costermonger and helps wheel the barrow, and then, being re- 
covered by her father, is sent to Mrs. Kensington Gore’s finishing 
academy. Here her lover visits her under the garb of a professor 
and the school examiner of the young lady pupils, and Prince Bel- 
gravia comes as a dancing master. There is indeed no story, but 
scenes tacked on to each other, in which the different characters may 
exhibit their particular merit. Mr. Leslie was not only remarkably 
clever in his accustomed eccentric vein, but sang a ballad, “The 
Mirror,” with great charm and expression. He was equally droll 
whether as the servant, the coster, the professor, or the prince. Mr. 
Lonnen had a new song, “ Teaching McFadden to dance,” another, a 
drinking song, and a very clever “ drunken ” dance, which gained a 
double encore. He like Mr. Arthur Williams works up his character. 
Miss Sylvia Grey, Miss Miller, and Miss Blanche Massey were of 
great assistance in keeping things going, and there was a new pas de 
siz which was original and pretty. Mr. Arthur Williams retired 
from the cast in about a fortnight from the initial performance. 
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“ FORGIVENESS.” 
Original comedy, in four acts, by J. ComyNs Carr. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, Wednesday, December 30th, 1991. 


Sir Edward Ferrars., Mr. NuTcOMBE GOULD. Edward Hamilton .. Mr.Gmo. ALEXANDER. 
Hon. Reginald Earle Mr. A. BOURCHIER. Mrs. Badger -- «. Miss D. DRUMMOND. 
Rev. Maitland Muir.. Mr.H. H. Vincent. Lucy Baiger .. .. Miss LAURA GRAVES. 
Tommy Muir .. .. Mr. E. W. GARDINER. Miss Meakin -. +» Miss PANNY COLEMAN. 
Mr. Tamworth .. .. Mr, FRED EVERILL. Nina Ferrars .. .. Miss MARION TERRY. 
Abraham Plack.. .. Mr. H. DE LANGE. 


Act I.—The Lawn at Ferrars. Acts II, IJ, 1V.—Morning Room at Fer-ars. 


For general elegance and refinement of language, constantly 
brightened by clever repartee, epigram and wit, there would be 
difficulty in finding 4 superior play to Mr. Comyns Carr’s “ Forgive- 
ness.” Its faults consist in the light comedy element, the silly loves 
of Tommy Muir and Lucy Badger, the weakness in the character of 
Mrs. Badger, and the introduction of the Rev. Maitland Muir, a bore, 
having no connexion with the play proper. These weaknesses must 
be over-looked in the exquisite pathos and poetry that the author has 
imparted to some of his scenes, and the touching final act, which, so 
rarely the case, is the best of the four. The plot, it must be admitted, 
is a little intricate, but is quite comprehensible, though requiring 
some extra attention on the part of the audience. Edward Hamilton 
has to repair a great wrong that his father has done to Sir Edward 
Ferrars. This noble, kindly gentleman had married in the belief 
that the lady whom he had chosen was a widow. His own brother, 
out of revenge on the lady who had refused his dishonourable pro- 


- posals, had spread the report of her husband’s death. Sir Edward 


discovers the fraud that had been‘practised on him, and that his one 
daughter, Nina, is consequently illegitimate. To provide for her 
future, for he knows that the Ferrars estate will pass to the son of 
this now hated brother, Sir Edward speculates heavily in American 
mines, entrusting the whole conduct of his affairs to the Hon. 
Reginald Earle, who from his assumed probity and straighforward- 
ness, has been accepted as a suitor for Nina’s hand. Reginald Earle 
is thoroughly unprincipled. With his confederate, Abraham Plack, 
he has rigged the market, represented to his principal that the shares 
are worthless, and bought them all up. Sir Edward looks upon 
himself as ruined. About this time, Edward Hamilton appears on 
the scene. His real name is Edward Ferrars, and he is the son of 
the man that wrought so much evil, and who on his death-bed im- 
plored him to repair it in so far as lay in his power. With this 
in view, Hamilton has come to England from America, where he has 
spent most of his life, under an assumed name, to assure the rever- 
sion of the Ferrars estate to Nina. These two meet and fall in love 
with each other. Sir Edward takes kindly to the young fellow whom 
he does not know to be his nephew, and the father’s mind jis set at 
rest when Hamilton informs him that Edward Ferrars is dead. 
When Hamilton, who had been manager of the mines in which the 
investment had been made, meets Earle, he recognizes him as the 
man who had spread such evil reports as to the value of the shares, 
and had yet bought them up. He therefore warns Sir Edward 
against him, and brings certain charges. The baronet insists on his 
substantiating these to Earle’s face. The Hon. Reginald sees that 
his only chance is to brazen it out. He turns the tables on Hamil- 
ton by declaring him to have been known as one Edward Ferrars, 
dlischarged for malpractices, and ‘Hamilton is perforce silent, for 
if he admits that he is the Edward Ferrars, Nina will be penniless. 
As he stands there silent and apparently convicted, he has to bear 
the contumely of the woman he loves, who, loving him still, feels 
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herself so deceived in him that she orders him from her presence. 
There is scarcely necessity to follow the plot further. The 
purity of Hamilton’s motives is proved by Mr. Tamworth, the old 
family solicitor, who has been in his confidence all along, and Ham- 
ilton and Nina are reunited. But before this is brought about there 
is an exquisite scene, in which Sir Edward has to confess to his 
daughter the stain upon her birth; and the final love scene between 
the girl and Hamilton is one of the most beautiful that has ever been 
written. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, always excellent in elderly, aristo- 
cratic parts, surpassed any of his previous achievements by the refine- 
ment, the pathos, and the humanity of his acting. Miss Marion 
Terry improves in every character; the tender affection of a daughter, 
the gradual dawning of her affection for Hamilton, her scorn and 
self-humiliation when she thought him unworthy, and the happy 
revulsion of feeling when she discovers that the man of her choice 
is all that is good and noble—all were beautifully and most naturally 
rendered. That Mr. George Alexander should be able to enlist the 
complete sympathy and interest of his audience, in a character that 
must be played in so subdued a manner, is a triumph—few actors 
could have done so. Mr. Arthur Bourchier is making steady im- 
provement, and hit off the unscrupulous baseness of the Hon. 
Reginald Earle. There are two others in the cast who specially 
degerve mention, Mr. H. De Lange, as the unctuous yet jaunty little 
scoundrel, Abraham Plack, and Miss Fanny Coleman, as the kind- 
hearted though man-hating spinster, Miss Meakin. The two scenes 
in which the entire play is represented are very beautiful. 


“A FOOL’S PARADISE.” 


Original play, in three acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
First placed in an evening bill at the Garrick Theatre, Saturday, January 2nd, 1892. 


Earl of Normantower Mr. F. KERR, re ele vas ae Mr. 8. B. BRERETON, 
7 . Lund, Bart., ate Derwent .. .. Miss KATE RORKE. 
R.8. *} Mr. JOHN HARE. Beatrice Selwyn.. .. Miss O. NETHERSOLE. 
Phiilp Seiya -. ee Mr. H. B. IRVING. Mildred Selwyn... .. Miss B. FERRAR. 
Hon. Grinder . Mr. GILBERT HARE, Johnson.. .. .. e«, Miss M. BLAKISTON. 


as A "Fool’s Paradise,” was tried at a matinée arranged by Miss Kate 
Rorke at the Gaiety, on the afternoon of February 12th, 1890, and a 
very complete and able notice of the performance appeared in the 
March number of THE THEATRE of that year. The play was 
highly praised by the critics in general, and Mr. Wenman who then 
appeared as Sir Peter Lund was considered perfection. Miss 
Gertrude Kingston as Beatrice Selwyn was also much commended. 
It should be stated that the play under the title of “The Mousetrap” 
was produced for copyright purposes at the Greenwich Theatre, 
October 7th, 1887, and under the same name was played in America 
with much success. It contains some of Mr. Grundy’s most brilliant 
dialogue, the characters are very naturally drawn and the whole, 
most interesting. The plot having been already so fully given in a 
preceding number it will only be necessary to recapitulate it so far 
as to state that “ The Fool’s Paradise ” is that in which Philip Selwyn 
lives. He believes his wife Beatrice (Mousie her pet name) to be 
deeply attached to him, Instead of this she is slowly poisoning him, 
that she may be free to marry a former lover, Lord Norman- 
tower, whom she had jilted because he was then poor and untitled. 
The discovery of her crime is effected by Sir Peter Lund. She 
determines to put an immediate end tojhher husband’s existence because 
she learns that he is going to make restitution to Kate Derwent, 
whose property he has been unwittingly enjoying. I may further 
say that’ Beatrice Selwyn, enraged at the knowledge that her 
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former lover now really loves Kate, vilifies her character to him by 
inplying that Kate is Philip Selwyn’s mistress. Discovered with 
the fatal dose of poison which she is about to administer, and 
brought to bay by her accuser Sir Peter, the guilty woman drinks it 
herself and, with “a good-night to you all,” goes off to die. And 
here I think is the one blot in the play; it should end here and with 
an almost rapid fall oc the curtain ; for that which passes afterwards, 
the attempt to console the husband &c., forms only an anti-climax, 
The cast is an excellent one at the Garrick. Miss Kate Rorke re- 
sumes her original character of Kate Derwent and has‘even bettered her 
assumption, for she makes the character more bright and girlish in the 
earlier scenes, and more earnest and womanly when she imagines 
that Lord Normantower is only wooing her for her money. Miss 
Olgar Nethersole was a very serpent in the paradise, so gliding, so 
insinuating,so very lovely and gentle ; no onecould for a moment have 
imagined she could be so cruel, and yet she showed that she could feel 
passion, and that deeply, for Lord Normantower. Mr. F. Kerr repre- 
sented, perhaps, a certain type of young nobleman, but he was a 
little too jaunty, taken altogether ; Mr. H.B. Irving is making rapid 
advances in his profession and his Philip Selwyn was in a great 
measure divested of stiltedness and showed considerable feeling ; 
Mr. Gilbert Hare as the precocious Etonian Tom Verinder was a- 
musing ; and Miss Beatrice Ferrar as Mildred Selwyn, his little 
sweetheart, was distinctly humorous. No greater praise can be 
bestowed on Mr. John Hare than to admit that his conception of Sir 
Peter Lund was quite equal to that of the original of the character; 
astute and caustic, yet kind and considerate, quick in snubbing an 
impertinence yet very gentle and urbane to those he loved. Mr. 
Hare gave us a picture of,the fashionable clever physician who, whilst 
ever ready to gibe at the follies of those around him, does not hesitate 
to administer like rebukes to himself and his own profession. The 
character of Sir Peter Lund certainly deserves a place “ on the line ” 
in Mr. Hare’s gallery of portraits. During Mr. John Hare’s tempo- 
rary absence, through indisposition, the part of Sir Peter Lund was 
excellently played by Mr. Charles Groves. 


“MY DAUGHTER.” 


One-act play, adapted from the German by Mrs. BANCROFT. 

First produced in London at the Garrick Theatre, Saturday evening, January 2nd, 1892. 
Captain Blake .. .. Mr. Scott BUIST. Rosie .. .. .. «. Miss WINIFRED FRASER, 
Rochie .. .. »o. ee» Mr.CHARLES ROCK. Lucy inc oc ee ee Miss BLAKISTON, 

Mrs, Blake .. .. .. Miss LOUISE MOODIE, 


Amusing and at times tender as is this adaptation of Julius Rosen’s 
‘“* Papa,” objection will be taken by many to the idea of an innocent 
girl fondling a man whom she believes to be her father, but who 
is young enough, when she learns his true position, to be accepted 
as a lover; and also that she should be classed by the servant as 
one not fit to be under his master’s roof. This appears the more 
brutal as the servant Rochie is supposed to be young ; had he been 
an old servitor, his roughness in telling this mere child to leave the 
house might have been a palliation. Rosie has been placed at a con- 
vent to be educated, and believes that her father is still alive. He 
has been dead for a considerable time, and in dying committed her 
to the care of his comrade and namesake, Captain Blake. The 
young officer discharges his trust faithfully, yet from mistaken 
kindness he does not let the girl know she is an orphan, but con- 
tinues to write to her as if the letters were from her father. Con- 
sequently, when Rosie arrives unexpectedly at what she believes 
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to be her home, and meets him, she behaves as an affectionate 
daughter, overwhelms him with kisses, and he has not the courage 
to disabuse her mind. She learns the truth and is covered with 
shame; but Mrs. Blake promises to be a mother to her, and there 
is no doubt left in the mind of the audience that a warmer feel- 
ing for Captain Blake will soon supplant that of a daughter’s. Miss 
Winifred Fraser played Rosie in a charmingly modest and ingenuous 
manner, and at the same time with great vivacity, and at once 
made a name for herself. Mr. Scott Buist showed consummate 
tact in the very difficult character of Captain Blake; and Miss 
Louise Moodie was the kindest of old ladies as Mrs. Blake. Mr. 
Charles Rock, as the soldier servant Rochie, was droll, and if he was 
a little too brusque, he doubtless acted according to the authoress’s 
instructions, for the piece was produced under Mrs. Bancroft’s 
direction. “ My Daughter” was well received. 


“THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


Domestic drama, in three acts, by Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
First produced in London at the Royaity Theatre, Wednesday evening, January 6th, 1892. 


Sir Arthur Bradwardine Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP. Lady Montabin.. .. Miss RuTH RUTLAND. 
Geoffrey Romney .. Mr. REEVES SMITH. Linda Hurst .. .. Miss May WHITTY. 
Adolphus Cadsby .. Mr. H. EVERSFIELD. Joe Hurst .. .. .. Mr. WILL DENNIS. 
Jakes .. .. .. .. Mr. ROBERT NAINBY. Mrs. Bonney .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
Partridge .. .. .. Mr. LAWRENCE CAIRD. Amelia Bonney .. .. Miss C, CLAIRE. 
James .. .. .. +. Mr. CkCIL Rak. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett in “The Showman’s Daughter” has 
attempted to revive an interest in the class of play that the great 
little Robson made so popular years ago at the Olympic, under the 
Robson-Emden management, and of which later “ Uncle Dick’s Dar- 
ling ” and “ Dearer than Life” were examples, with Mr. J. L. Toole 
as the domestic hero. There is some talk at the time of my writing 
this notice of reviving one of the Robsonian dramas, but it is very 
doubtful whether, as in the case of the Robertsonian plays, public 
taste has not so completely changed, as to render this class of piece 
comparatively unacceptable. This is no fault of Mrs. Burnett; her 
work appeals to the feelings and is human, but the authoress has 
made one great mistake in drawing the character of Lady Montabin. 
Much is forgiven to pride of birth and a long pedigree, but when a 
sordid element is introduced as in this case, the personage necessarily 
becomes vulgar, and loses all our sympathy. Joe Hurst is an old show- 
man of wax-works; who has amassed considerable wealth: which has 
been increased by an Gpportune legacy. His dead wife had left him 
one little girl, the only pledge of their short but blessed married life. 
He determines that this little one, Linda, shall be brought up asa 
lady. She receives the best education, and when the time arrives 
for her to take the management ‘of his household, he prepares a 
beautiful and costly home for her. He goes to meet her at the 
station, but by some chance misses her. When she sees him in his 
own house, she mistakes him for a servant. He does not undeceive 
her and accepts the situation ; but presently he effaces himself when 
he finds that he is likely to be an obstacle to her union with Geoffrey 
Romney, the brother of one of her convent companions, whose 
mother, Lady Montabin, thinks he will forfeit all his pecuniary pros- 
pects by such a match. Poor old Joe Hurst returns to his former 
life as a showman ; but directly Linda discovers the truth about her 
rarentage, she follows him, and convinces him that she loves him and 
is not ashamed of him. Her lover, Geoffrey, is as true-hearted as 
she is, and his uncle, Sir Arthur Bradwardine, a sort-of modern 
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Diogenes, in search of an honest man, Nature’s truest gentleman, 
proves to be an old friend of Hurst’s, thoroughly approves of his 
nephew Geoffrey’s choice, and puts to shame and confusion the 7 
objection of Lady Montabin. The little under-plot consists of the 

doings of Hurst’s humble friend, Mrs. Bonney, who nursed Linda 

when she was left motherless ; and of the attraction exercised by 

Amelia Bonney over the little tattle-bearing Adolphus Cadsby, who 

betrays Joe Hurst’s former occupation. Miss May Whitty was charm- 

ing, honest, true-hearted, and a lady as Linda Hurst; Mr. Reeves 

Smith, a young English gentleman as her lover; Mr. Harry Evers- 

field, clever as the conceited little barber, Cadsby, and Mrs. Edmund 

Phelps, a kindly old soul, as Mrs. Bonney. Mr. John Beauchamp 

realised the eccentric character of the baronet; but Miss Ruth 

Rutland a little exaggerated the coarseness of mind of Lady Montabin. 

An actor new to London, Mr. Will Dennis, wasa success ; his method 

and appearance are much those of Mr. W. Somerset (the original of 

Joe Hurst, when the play was produced at Worcester, October 12th, 

1891, for a week’s run), but he has an individuality of his own and 

commands the sympathies of his audience. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 

entered on the management of the Royalty on this date, and gave us 

a first piece, “The Best Man Wins.” “The Showman’s Daughter” 

was loudly applauded on the fall of the curtain. 



























“KING HENRY VIII.” 


Presented for the first time under Mr. Irving’s management at the Lyceum Theat 


», Tuesday even- 
ing, January 5th, 1892. 








King Henry VIII. Mr. WILLIAM TERRIss. Cromwell (servant to} 














Cardinal Wolsey .. Mr. IRVING. | Wolsey) .. 5 at GoRnOn CRAIG 
Cardinal Campeius .. Mr. BEAUMONT. Griffith (gentleman- ) 
Capucius (ambassador } Mr. TABB. usher to Queen Mr. Howk. 

from Charies V.) .. Katherine) Re, 
ee ed Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING Gentlemen .. .. ..} a —_ a 
Duke of Norfolk -. Mr. WENMAN, | Garter King-at-Arms Mr. BELFORD. 
Duke of Buckiugham Mr.FoRSES-ROBERTSON | Surveyor to the Dake } ' Mtr. H 
Duke of Suffolk.. .. Mr. TYARS. | of Buckingham... | ~"s HAVILAND. 
Earlof Surrey .. .. Mr.CLARENCE HaGug. | Brandon... 06 ur. SELDON. 
Lord Chamberlain .. Mr. ALFRED BIs,op. Sergeant-at- Arms .. Mr. POWELL. 





Gardiner (afterwards } 







A Messenger .. .. Mr. LORRISs. 
Bishopof Winchester) § Mr, Lacy. | A Beribe 7 a Mr. REYNOLDS, 
Lord Sands... .. .. Mr. G. FARQUHAR. | A Secretary... .. .. Mr. CUSHING. 
Sir Henry Guildford. . Mr, HARVEY. Queen Katherine Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
Sir Thomas Lovell .. Mr. STEWART, Anne Bullen Miss V. VANBRUGH. 
Sir Anthony Denny .. Mr. Davis. An Old Lady Miss LE THIERE. 






Sir Nicholas Vaux 












Mr. BELMORE. ‘ Patience Mrs. PAUNCEFORT. 
Lords, Ladies, Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, Lord Mayor and Aldermen, Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
Doctors of Divinity, Doctors of lan, Chaplains, Priests, Monks, Secretaries, Gentlemen, Choristers, 
Pursuivants, Vergers, Rowers, Tipstaves, Guards, Trumpeters, Henchmen, Torch-bearers, Drummers. 
— Mace-bearers, Gentlemen Ushers, Pillar-bearers, Cross-bearers, Footmen, Citizens, Soldiers, Exe- 
cutioner, etc. 

Act I.—Scene 1. London : The Palace at Bridewell. Scene 2. Outside the Palace. Scene 3. The 
Council Chamber in the Palace, Scene 4. A Courtyard. Scene5. A Hall in York Place. Acr IL. 
Scene 1. The King’s Stairs, Westminster, Scane2. An Antechamber in the Palace. Scene 3. A 
Garden in the Palace. Scene 4. A Hall in Blackfriars. Acr I1I.—Scene 1. The Queen’s Apartment. 
Scene 2, The Palace at Bridewell, Acr IV.—Scenel. A Street in Westminster. Scene 2 Kim- 
bolton, Act V. Greenwich : Church of the Grey Friars. 


















That Mr. Henry Irving’s mind is quite at rest as to the authorship 
of this latest grand productien, is shewn on the programme. The 
work is announced as “ Shakespeare’s play, the famous History of 
the Life of King Henry the Eighth ;” and although there appears a 
diversity of style in portions of the play, the writing of it may be 
with tolerable safety set down to Shakespeare. The general 
opinion is also that under this title of “ Henry VIII,” though perhaps 
with a sub-title of “All is True,” the play was in its integrity first 
acted at the Globe, June 29th, 1613, and with disastrous results to 
the building. The play was ‘mounted with great magnificence for 
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those days, or as Sir Henry Wotton wrote of it “was set forth with 
many extraordinary circumstances of pomp and majesty, even to the 
matting of the stage, the Knights of the order with their Georges and 
Garter, the Guards with their embroidered coats and the like, suffici- 
ent in truth with a while to make greatness very familiar, if not 
ridiculous. Now King Henry making a masque at the Cardinal 
Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons (or chambers) being shot off at 
his entry, some of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them 
was stopped, did light on the thatch, where being thought at first 
but an idle smoke, and their eyes being more attentive to the show, 
it kindled inwardly and ran round like a train, consuming, within 
less than an hour, the whole house to the very ground.” This state- 
ment is confirmed by Thomas Lorkin in a letter dated June 30th, 
attributing the destruction of this historic theatre to the same cause. 
Portions of this play may perhaps have been the work of Fletcher, 
and on the same or a kindred subject several had preceded it within 
the antecedent fifteen years. Of these may be mentioned the “ Life 
and Death of Cardinal Wolsey,” attributed to Henry Chettle, and 
“When you see me you know me, or the Famous Chronicle Historie 
of King Henry VIII, with the Birth and Virtuous Life of Edward, 
Prince of Wales,” by Samuel Rowley, generally taken to be the 
same as an “ enterlude of King Henry VIII,” which appeared in the 
Stationer’s Register for 1605 ; although some support the conclusion 
that this later “ enterlude,” comprised all that Shakespeare himself 
wrote. All records appear to point to the fact that the original King 
Henry was represented by “ old Mr. Lowen, who had his instructions 
from Mr. Shakespeare himself.” Burbage was the first Wolsey, and 
Heminge (or Hemings) and Condel were also in the cast. The next 
record we have of a performance of “ Henry VIII,” was at the Duke’s 
Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at the close of the year 1663. Sir 
William Davenant, we may gather from Pepys’s diary, took great 
credit to himself for the production ; indeed, almost leading the pub- 
lic to suppose that the play was his own. He, doubtless, made great 
alterations in it, and as we know must have gone to very considerable 
expense in mounting the play. For although Pepys remarks of it, 
that, “ besides the shows and processions in it, there is nothing in the 
world good or well done,” and evidently considered “ The Indian 
Queen” (a tragedy, in heroic verse, by Sir Robert Howardand Dryden) 
much finer, yet Downes, a thoroughly competent authority, says that 
“the ‘play ’ was all new cloath’d in proper habits ; the King’s was 
new, all the Lords’, the Cardinals’, the Bishops’, the doctors’, proctors’, 
lawyers’, tip-staves’ ; new scenes, etc.” In this production, Betterton 
(who was coached by Lowen, the original), played Henry VIII; 
Mrs, Betterton, Queen Katherine; Harris (who supported the char- 
acter with great pride, port, and mien), Wolsey; William Smith, an 
actor who made his mark later, Duke of Buckingham; Cave Under- 
hill, Bishop Gardiner (then looked upon as a comic part). The two 

rincipal male parts were magnificently played, and the piece ran 

or fifteen nights, a very longrun forthosedays. It seems, however, 
to have been shelved for nearly 50 years, and was next seen at the 
Haymarket (under Owen Mac Swiney’s management), February 15th, 
1707. Betterton (of whom Downes wrote that “ nobody,can ever ap- 
proach to the great excellence which Betterton displayed in acting 
the King), was again Henry VIII; Jack Verbruggen, Wolsey ; Mrs. 
Barry, the Queen; Mrs. Bradshaw, Anne Boleyn; Barton Booth, 
Buckingham ; Colley Cibber, Surrey. Fifteen years later, at Drury 
Lane, this last-named player appeared as Wolsey ; he acted creditably 
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in “assuming port, pride,.and dignity ; but his manner was not cor- 
respondent to the grandeur of the character,” and his suiting the ac- 
tion to the word in imitating, with his fore-finger and thumb, the 
extinguishing of a candle with a pair of snuffers when speaking the 
lines— 


“ This candle burns not clear ; ‘tis I must snuff it, 
And out it goes.”’ 


was much animadverted on. In 1727, immediately after the 
accession of George II, a great feature was made of the coronation 
procession of Anne Boleyn. Booth was promoted to play the King ; 
and it was of him said that he “ walked with the ease of a gentle- 
man and the dignity of a monarch. The grandeur and magnificence 
of Henry were, in Booth, sustained to the height.” Price, a low 
comedian, was the Lord Sands. Davies considers Mrs. Porter the 
best Queen Katherine, and says that “the dignity and grace 
of a queen were never perhaps more happily set off than 
by Mrs. Porter . . . . her conduct was a mixture of 
graceful elocution and dignified behaviour.” Mrs. Pritchard, who 
succeeded her in the charactér “ was easy in her address and natural 
in her expression, but unaccompanied by her grace and dignity.” 
Wicks was greatly praised for his assumption of Buckingham, and 
Ben Johnson for his restraint as Gardiner. Quin, who played Henry 
in 1738 and 1744 was not the best, though good. He was supported by 
Boheme as Wolsey, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen, 
Lacy Ryan as Buckingham and Wolsey, and Hippisley as Gardiner. 
Other noted Wolseys were Mossop, Bensley and Henderson. It was 
in 1780, at Covent Garden, that the latter elected to play the Cardinal, 
rightly judging that it was the most important character, and since 
his assumption of it the King’s part (played by Clarke) has been 
considered second to it. Miss Young was the Katherine. November 
25th, 1788, was a memorable date in the history of this play, for it 
was then that the famous Mrs. Siddons first assumed the char- 
acter of Queen Katherine and brought to its development that 
genius which distinguished her. Heroic grandeur, gracious dignity, 
scorn and pathos were combined, her audiences were spell-bound, 
and her death scene was peculiarly impressive. On _ this 
occasion John Palmer was the King, and John Kemble 
originally doubled the characters of Cromwell and Griffith (as 
Charles Kemble afterwards did); but on an emergency replaced 
Bensley as Wolsey, a character for which eight years later, at Covent 
Garden, he was greatly praised, excelling in its more dignified side. 
In 1822 Edmund Kean appeared at Drury Lane as the Cardinal, but 
it does not rank in history as one of his great parts ; his forte was in 
the pathetic downfall of the churchman. The next notable Wolsey 
was Macready. He appeared in the character at Covent Garden, 
January 15th, 1823, and says of it :—* at which I laboured with unre- 
mitting diligence, and which has remained among my most favourite 
Shakespearean assumptions.” Macready played it up to the year 
1850, and it was on February 19th of that year, at Liverpool, when 
“the whole house stood up” after his rendering of the character, that 
he received the news of the mortal illnessof a favourite daughter. He 
was also at his best in this in the downfall ; there was want of dig- 
nity in the earlier scenes, Of Samuel Phelps’s Wolsey (Sadler's 
Wells, March 14th, 1855), Morley, in the “ Journal of a London Play- 
goer,” later, said, “ it is remarkable for the impression of busy power 
subtly given through a marked quietness of demeanour. He moves 
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easily as a Cardinal familiar with Courts. . . . everywhere until 
the scene that shows his fall, Wolsey is the Cardinal in prasence of 
the world. . . . His movements are perfect in ease and in the 
quiet self-possession of a man who always surely steals towards the 
end he seeks. .’ Samuel Phelps made his last appearance on 
the stage in this character on March Ist, 1875. It was at the 
Aquarium Theatre; he had got through the part fairly well till 
almost his last speech, when he broke down, and was led off by 
Norman Forbes. The dramatic world has never yet realised the debt 
of gratitude it owes to this great actor for his revivals of Shakes- 
pearean plays at Sadler’s Wells, where he was associated with Mrs. 
Warner (his partner), Miss Atkinson, and Miss Glyn, all of whom 
were successes as Queen Katherine ; with Henry Marston, Cooper, 
and a number of sound actorsand actresses. And if the mzse-en-scene 
was not always so very grand or gorgeous, the mounting was gene- 
rally far above the average, the acting excellent taken all round. 
But that revival of “ Henry VIII” which many living can look back 
upon with wonder and admiration, was the one of the Shakespearean 
series in which Charles Kean produced such magnificent pageants, 
and in this was mado the first real attempt to set before the 
public accuracy in costume. This production of the play 
was on May 6th, 1885, at the Princess’s, and it ran for a hun- 
dred nights. The cast was as follows .—Cardinal Wolsey, Charles 
Kean ; Henry VIII, Walter Lacy ; Cardinal Campeius, F. Cooke ; 
Cranmer, Mr. Graham ; Lord Sands, Mr. Addison ; Lord Chamber- 
lain, D. Fisher ; Cromwell, Mr. Cathcart ; Duke of Norfolk, James 
Vining ; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Ryder; Griffith, John Cooper ; 
Queen Katherine, Mrs. Charles Kean ; Anne Boleyn, Miss Heath ; an 
old lady, Mrs. Winstanley. The distinguishing feature of the scenery 
was the Grand Festival in York Place, and for “ brilliancy of effect 
nothing could approach the gliding of the seven angels down a sun- 
beam, with a chaplet of immortelles, for the brow of the sleeping 
Katherine.” ‘here were some tasteful dances introduced. The 
scene in the third act, where the Queen receives the Cardinals, was 
revived, and Mrs. Charles Kean rendered this one of her most 
striking characters. Charles Kean’s Wolsey ranked very high, 
Walter Lacy’s Henry VIII had never been surpassed ; and Ryder’s 
grand eloquence and dignity of mien were worthy of the character 
of Buckingham. Before dismissing the past, it may be well to 
mention that Vandenhoff took his farewell as Wolsey at Liverpool, 
October 29th, 1858, and that Miss Charlotte Cushman once played 
(for Ned Warner's benefit) Queen Katherine at Sadler's Wells, and 
afterwards added Wolsey to her list of male impersonations, and 
played it in America. Miss Genevieve Ward was also a notable and 
very dignified Queen Katherine. The revival of Henry VIII by Charles 
Calvert at Manchester should not be forgotten, distinguished for wealth 
of display, correctness, and good acting as it was. The revival at the 
~ Lyceum Theatre by Mr. Henry Irving surpasses for magnificence any- 
thing yet seen ; in fact, it almost errs on the side of too lavish display, 
and the play appears to be subservient in a degreeto the pageant, Every 
scene, whether an interior or an exterior, is grand or beautiful. 
The Palace of Bridewell appears solidly built. The Council Chamber 
with its high groined roof is impressive. A hall in York Place, 
where the Cardinal holds his revels, is splendid in its magnificence, 
with its countless gaily-apparelled guests, its massive golden vessels, 
the boar’s head and peacock with outspread tail being carried through 
to the banqueting-room, its masqued shepherds, who are in turn 
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followed by grotesques with lighted flambeau.r, who take part in an 
eccentric and rapid dance. In the “ King’s Stairs, Westminster,” we 
have an exquisite painting true to nature, with some delightful 
colouring in the dresses of those assembled to take the last fond 
look at Buckingham on his way to the Tower. Passing over some 
of the scenes, all excellent, but to which it is impossible to devote 
the necessary space, let us call up,“ A street in Westminster,” with 
its wooden-beamed and latticed houses: it is “old London.” At 
‘every casement right up to the second floor there are heads of 
citizens and their wives and children peering forth. The road and 
pathways swarm with every grade of society—prentices with their 
merry faces and mischievous ways, beggars, men-at-arms, rufflers, 
and maidens. In the procession of Anne Bullen on her way 
to her coronation, she is borne aloft on men’s shoulders in a gor- 
geous palanquin, and is preceded by bishops, priests, officers and 
state musicians, pages, heralds and young girls, who strew her 
path with flowers. And the pity of it is that, seeing how much 
toil of research has been incurred in arriving at the accuracy of 
these costumes, they pass all too quickly, and the spectator can 
but regret that he has not more time to profit by the liberal educa- 
tion that might be afforded him as to the dresses of our ancestors. | 
The closing scene of all, the Church of the Grey Friars, is but a | 
repetition of the preceding beauty of detail and wealth of display, 
more solemn, more abiding perhaps in the memory, from its sacred 
' tone and from the mellowed light that shines upon it from the 
stained glass windows. Mr. Henry Irving gives us a Wolsey dig- 
nified yet haughty, one used to the ways of courts, ambitious and 
powerful, astute almost to craftiness. In his pink rose-coloured 
silken robes, with his ascetic face, he looks a ruler of men, 
with no indication of the humble stock whence he sprang. 
Mighty as he is in his triumph over those who withstand his sway, so 
is he humble and penitent in his downfall, indeed almost too penitent 
and too ready to see the hollowness of ail earthly desire. The 
Queen is a woman and a noble one; still fair enough to attract or at 
least to stay the waning of affection, she remembers that she is an 
emperor’s daughter, if Henry’s wife. This is Miss Terry’s reading, 
grand in her defiance of the Cardinal, strong in her own sense of 
right, gracious and kindly to those she loves. Her death scene was 
touching, and though there appeared a restlessness as she lay dying 
on the couch, nature warranted it as well as tradition. The 
vision of the heavenly host was not quite so well managed as such 
scenes generally are at this theatre. Buckingham is a character 
to whom all our sympathies go out, but it was not on this account that 
Mr. Forbes Robertson made such a success, his fine delivery, melan- 
choly dignity and noble appearance winning the applause so gene- 
rously bestowed on him. Mr. William Terriss looked the portrait 
of Henry VIII in his younger days ; he was bluff, determined, almost 
hectoring ; but he wanted more dignity, and the power to convey that 
he was an ab/e man as well as a powerful king. As lessons in elocution, 
I may quote the Cranmer of Mr. Arthur Stirling, the Duke of Norfolk 
of Mr. Wenman, the Cardinal Campeius of Mr. Beaumont. The de- 
fence of Wolsey by Mr. Howe as Griffith went straight to the heart. 
Mr, Clarence Hague’s Earl of Surrey justified his engagement by Mr. 
Irving. Miss Le Thiere made the part of “an old lady” humorous, 
and Miss Violet Vanbrugh looked pretty and distinguished as Anne 
Bullen, The cast of a Lyceum production is always a good one, and 
there is consequently no occasion to particularise any other mem- 
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bers of it. Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, Mr. Terriss and Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson were called and re-called, and the fortunate manager may 
reckon “ Henry VIII” as another of his successes. 


“THE MAYFLOWER.” 


Comedy, in four acts, founded by F. FRANKFORT MooRE, on Longfellow's poem, “‘The Courtshtp of 
Miles Standish.” 
First produced at the Opera Comique, Saturday evening, January 9th, 1892. 


Miles Standish .. .. Mr. J.8. BLYTHE. John Alden.. .. .. Mr. EDWARD COMPTON, 
Elder Brewster .. .. Mr. SYDNEY PAXTON. Elizabeth Jones... .. Miss ELINOR AICKIN. 
Israel Jones.. .. .. Mr. LEW-S BALL. Prudence Jones.. .. Miss EVELYN MCNAyY. 
Roger Conant .. : Mr.C. BLAKISTON. Priscilla .. .. «. Miss FORTESCUE. 

There is so little material to work upon in Longfellow’s poem, that 
Mr. Frankfort Moore endeavoured to make of it a comedy, by bring- 
ing prominently forward characters that are little more than men- 
tioned by the poet. In doing this, however, Mr. Moore has miscalcu- 
lated his strength, and his intended comedy has degenerated into 
little better than burlesque. Thus Elder Brewster becomes a cant- 
ing, snuffling divine, who is ridiculous from the words that are put 
into his mouth, which in a pseudo-prophetic vein foretell the 
future greatness of the American nation. Israel Jones, the skipper 
of “ The Mayflower ” (it would be too dignified to call such a hen- 
pecked mariner, a captain), is represented as addicted to much drink- 
ing and smoking ; Roger Conant, as a hilarious young mate of the 
schooner, who makes love to Prudence Jones, a demure-looking but 
roguish Puritan maid. Elizabeth Jones is the stage termagant wife. 
As to Miles Standish, he loses the weight and value of the original 
by his vanity and absurd letter-writing (an episode that was hissed). 
John Alden and Priscilla are the only two characters that retain 
some of their original worth and quaintness as set forth by Long- 
fellow, and Mr. Edward Compton and Miss Fortescue sustained the 
parts well, the latter of course looking the beautiful maiden “ Pris- 
cilla” to perfection. Mr. J. 8. Blythe did his best to make his 
character effective, but he had an unthankful task. Mr. Clarence 
Blakiston and Miss'Evelyn McNay were excellent in their scenes, 
which were the best imagined ones of the play, and Mr. Lewis Ball 
is too safe an actor not to be able to do something with any part 
entrusted to him. An expected attack of Indians on the log hut was 
made ridiculous by the unworkmanlike manner in which the shanty 
was attempted to be barricaded, and Mr. Moore missed a good point 
in not adhering to Longfellow’s idea and allowing the wedding of 
Alden and Priscilla (instead of Alden’s intended return to England, 
as in the play), to be interrupted by the reappearance of Miles 
Standish. It would have been better had the “ Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” been left alone, than that it should have been treated in 
such a feeble manner. 


“THE NEW WING.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, by H, A. KENNEDY. 
First placed in the evening bill at the Strand Theatre, Saturday evening, January 9th, 1892. 
General Singleside Mr, G. P, HAWTREY. Roundel oe ce oe Mr, MACKENZIE, 
Sir Edward Stiange- } Mr. H. STANDING. Nibbs .. Master H, Buss, 


ways. Bart, .. Miss Heater Singleside Miss BEATRICE LAMB. 
Bobble Button .. .. Mr, HERBERT Ross, | Miss Flossie Trivett.. Mise NINA BOUCICAULT, 
Myr, Seth Jobbings .. Mr, AUSTIN MELFORD. | Mrs,Dexter.. .. ,., Miss F, ROBERTSON, 
George Siab.. .. .. Mr. WiLLig Epourn, | Miss Louisa Dexter .. Miss OLIVE, 
In the July, 1890, number of THE THEATRE, (“The New Wing” 
having been produced at a matinee at the Strand on May 27th, 1890,) 
I said that there was much originality of treatment in Mr. Kennedy’s 
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play, and that some of his dialogue was brisk. The author has made 
considerable alterations since the first production. Sir Edward 
Strangeways and Hester Singleside and their love-making appear 
to have been made subservient to the doings of Gearge Slab, an alter- 
ation which may be easily accounted for when it is remembered 
that Mr. Willie Edouin fills that character. Another part that has 
really no bearing on the play has been introduced in the person of 
Louisa Dexter, whilst the story-writing Priscilla Singleside, a maid- 
en lady, has been turned into Mrs. Dexter, the match-making 
mother of Louisa. As far as the plot itself is concerned there is but 
little alteration. Hester Singleside is a young lady who is always 
undergoing a “process of development;” her latest phase being 
that of socialism and an intense admiration of the working man. 
She has found an admirer in Sir Edward Strangeways, Baronet. 
The young fellow has only lately come into the title, and is an archi- 
tect by profession. General Singleside, hearing of his reputation, 
invites him to give his aid in planning the “ New Wing” which is 
being built. The baronet, having learnt something of Hester’s 
socialistic leanings, thinks he should like to pass judgment on her 
in disguise. He arrives unexpectedly, and the opportunity offers it- 
self. He bribes George Slab, the humbug workman, to pass him off 
as his brother, Bill Slab. Bobbie Button, a lover of Flossie Trivett, a 
ward of the General, musters up courage to propose for her hand. He 
does so in fear and trepidation, knowing that the General has a great 
- contempt fortrade, and that Bobbie’s father was an opulent soap boiler. 
As both the Baronet and Bobbie are unknown to the General, when 
Bobbie arrives he is mistaken for the architect, and has very 
great difficulty in keeping up the character, Seth Jobbings, who is 
anxious to have share in the building of the “ New Wing,” having 
his suspicions of his capabilities, and constantly endeavouring to 
expose his ignorance. The Baronet, however, coaches Bobbie sufficient- 
ly to enable him to use architectural terms. Fresh complications 
arise through Mrs. Dexter, who has got an inkling ef the deception 
that is being practised, drawing the erroneous conclusion that George 
Slab is the baronet. Suffice it to say that Hester is quite disen- 
chanted of her previous ideas as to the nobility of the working man 
by the‘outrageous conduct of George Slab, who is ever ready to drink, 
smokes a short pipe in the drawing-room and makes himself gener- 
ally objectionable. A character of this sort is one which Mr. Willie 
Edouin can make most amusing. In this case he keeps the house ina 
perpetual roar. His cunning way of extracting tips, his constant 
excuse for getting a little light refreshment, the manner in which, 
when well paid for it, he can hang papers, and, finally, his extraordin- 
ary behaviour in the drawing-room when habited in a suit of 
borrowed dress clothes to which he is utterly unaccustomed, were all 
intensely comical. Mr, Herbert Standing by the contrast of his 
quieter humour to the broader fun of his supposed brother, was of 
immense asistance to the piece; and Miss Beatrice Lamb added to 
the success in an equal measure by the lady-like manner in which 
she impersonated a young lady who is disillusioned and tired of 
different “ cults,” Mr, Herbert Ross, the original Bobbie Button, was 
again clever in the same character and had a very bright little sweet- 
heart in Miss Nina Boucicault, a younger daughter of the late Dion 
Boucicault; Myr. Austin Melford and Miss Fanny Robeatson caused 
a great many laughs in their character parts. The curtain fell 
to almost uproarious applause, 
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On the same evening was produced for the first time at the Strand 
a musical comedietta written by Arthur Chapman, music by J. 
M. Capel entitled 
“THE COMPOSER.” 


Jack Temple .. .. Mr.J.M.CapPEL. 
eee | 


) Miss Lucta St. Ives 
- Miss VENIE BENNETT. 


**§ (Mrs. J, M. CAPEL). 

This is the thinnest of trifles, and depended for its success on the 
singing of Mr.and Mrs. Capel. Jack Temple, the composer, some 
five years before the scene opens has been very much in love with Mrs. 
Nimblepenny. Circumstances separated them, but one day passing 
her house, the window of which is open, he hears a song, a new com- 
position of his, so badly sung that he begs permission to illustrate 
how it should be executed. He discovers Mrs. Nimblepenny to be 
his former love, that she is rich and a widow and is quito ready to 
become Mrs. Temple. The music is decidedly tuneful, and a song “ Oh! 
Love,” a duet, and “ The Composer’s Wail ”—the latter very quaint— 
were most favourably received. 


Mrs. Nimblepenny 


CEcIL HOWARD. 


yw 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“THE LADIES’ BATTLE,’ BY THE PELHAM A.D.C. 

Pelham, the Pelham of Bulwig, was the gentleman who would not put onside, 
or corsets. In an age when broad shoulders and a maiden’s waist were de 
rigeur among young bloods, he would neither pinch nor pad (kindly sort, aad 
attach the right verb to the right noun), although of rosier corpuscles than most 
of his fellows. In a word, he would not follow another’s lead, he would be 
himself. Like parent, like child (for I presume the Pelham A.D.C. looks to 
him as to the author of its being). The club too will not be led. No fashion 
for it. Live out its own life, just as it chooses, and live no other, it will ; just 
as though it were another naughty, wilful, disobliging Nora Helmer. Cries of 
‘literary drama’ may fill the air, may go near to stun them, but its members 

ass unheeding by. For them there is no drama but the drama whick. suits. 

hey will be either themselves or nobody ; and that is wisdom. 

Their last programme wasan unfamiliar version of Scribe and Legouvé's famous 
comedy, and Mr. Yardley’s operetta, “ Our Toys.’ Wasn’t that like Pelham scorn- 
ing the entreaties of his tailor ? “ Justan inch, sir! just the suspicion of a tight- 
pore, Set off your figure to a miracle, sir! Everybody does it, sir!” So 
now his band of children listen to the prophets, the quacks, and the tempters, 
the Literarians, and the Romancists, and the Maeterlinck-men all crying their 
own wares ; listen, and smile, and pass on—to what they know is good enough 
for their friends and for themselves. For it is ; and if there is nothing new in these 
simple plays, there is something true, and that is compensation. Mrs, O’Hagan as 
the Countess d'Autreval rushed away with the laurels, with a quiet, tender, un- 
obtrusive piece of acting, quite worthy of an amateur Mrs. Kendal, which the 
Countess has need to be. Miss Hilda Abinger, an ingénue with an under-current 
of force, made of Léonie a winning, no less than a pretty and dainty, heroine. 
Henri was effectively played by Mr. Gilbertson Smith. The Baron—how thoughts 
of Mr. Hare, with his keen face and impatient, irritable finger-biting, obtrude 
at this juncture—was well within the range of Mr. Bruce Dick, an incisive ac- 
tor, And de Grignon, the egregious muddler, the comic coward, the comedian- 
hero, was exactly what Mr. Fiarding Cox loves best to do and is beat loved for 
doing. As for the operetta, it went with asnap. Dances and songs and pretty 
faces, flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, and soft, drooping curls, these made 
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up its charm, and for these everyone waited and cheered. Mrs. Harding Cox 
as Bo-peep, Miss Abinger as Red Riding Hood, and Mrs. O'Hagan as a very 
haughty Lady Angelina doll, were quaint as quaint could be ; and Mr. Cox as 
a wooden soldier, Mr. Bruce Dick as a gentleman doll, and Mr. Morrison as 
‘ Our Mr. Noah,’ can be recommended as recruits for the Gaiety ranks. 


** DIPLOMACY,” BY THE WHITTINGTON A.D.c. 


The Pelham show you one side of the picture—or in these days of impression- 
ism perhaps it should. be, the picture one way up—and the Whittington, with 
pomp and ceremony, the other. Alas, and is this Diplomacy ? The question is 
a double-barrelled one. Is this the “ Diplomacy " of Sardou, so adroitly—nay, 
brilliantly—adapted by Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. Stephenson (not to be con- 
fused, by amateurs, who will make these mistakes and write about them, with 
the exile of Samoa ; who, like old Mr. Weller, spells his name with a‘ we’) ; 
and is it the ‘ Diplomacy’ of Whittington, patron of the club, who never did 
aught but succeed? Well, I will not pursue the subject. The members will 
be going ’ere long to see the Lyceum wonders in “ Henry the Eighth.” There 
they will hear from the laughing lips of pretty Miss Vanbrugh, something to 
the effect that “Tis better to range with humble livers in content, Than to be 
perked up in a glistering grief, And wear a golden sorrow.” And in those 
words they will see more than most do. Had the club been able to command 
the actors it once had, it would have shone as did the Strolling Players a month 
before. But capable and industrious as are its members, they are unequal to the 
dignity, the weight, and the fervour, required in this play. Mr. Dickinson is 
better than the majority, and even he showed many signs of timid grip, exper- 
ienced as he is. The defeat never degenerated, however, into a rout. Miss 
Hilda Abinger and Mrs. O'Hagan were ‘in command, and disaster was averted. 
Both ladies played with unflagging energy and undeniable force. Dora's scenes 
occasionably got beyond Miss Abinger, and Zicka’s confession did not carry con- 


viction. But at all other points these excellent actresses were most stimulating, 
indeed, invaluable. 


“CYRIL’S SUCCESS,” BY THE VAUDEVILLE A.D.C, 

Geologists are always keen on fossils. And geologists are well-read, deeply- 
thinking, serious men. So there must be something in it! And it really is 
comforting to get to this conclusion, for otherwise the sole course open were 
to infer that the Vaudevillains are, as Antonio judged Shylock, Tubal, and all 
their tribe to be, unlike other men. For which course much might be said. 
Choose even Shylock for their advocate and what would appear! “ Hath not a 
Vaudevillain vyes ?” yea, of a truth, but for nought more goodly than the 
comedies of Byron! “ If you tickle him, doth he not laugh?” No, of a surety, 
not even at a merry laugh-in-the-sleeve perversion like this “ Cyril's Success!" 
but taketh it seriously ! and worse and worse betide, would have others take it 
so too! Out upon him for another geologist, a roker in chalk, a fellow who 
liveth among the dead and gone, and were better gone, if not dead, too, himself. 
Mr. King as the impossible Matthew Pincher was occasionally possible. Mr. 
Fenton as the transpontine Colonel Rawker, was rarely reminiscent of the Surrey. 
Miss Florence Haydon was the thin-lipped, acrid, sour Miss Gannett to the life. 
And Mr. Wallace and Mr. Moore were promising. But in mercy, no more fossils. 
Digging them out quite sets one’s teeth on edge, 


“] THINK THERE BE TWO ‘BETSYS’ IN THE FIELD!” 

Thus ay the Crookback Richard (or something like it), and thus say I 
“ Betsy” by the Crystal Palace A.D.C, and “ Betsy” by the Fore Street Club 
An embarrassment of riches! The horns of adilemma! For which must be 
preferred ? Well, to avoid overmuch thought upon the subject, I think I must 
say ‘ Both!" There really is so much to say for each that, in summing up, 
one had better leave all but a little to the jury, who on this occasion may not 
be expected to return the Scotch verdict, * Acquitted : but don't do it again.” 

Seen side by side, the rival forces were about equal. It was six of one and 
half-a-dozen of the other. The Athenwans, a fighting race, showed a finer body 
of men, while the elocutionists of Fore Street easily outshone them with their 
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actresses. Mr. Osborn Grout, for instance, when pitted against Mr. J. E. 
Rogers as the impecunious tutor, held his ground like another Georgia Magnet. 
These City and Suburban favourites, if they may be so called, were well- 
matched. What Mr. Grout lacks in agility and alertness his opponent lacks in 
stamina and force. And the race was, as usual, to the strong; Mr. Rogers, with 
all his vivacity and quaintness, failing to achieve the outbursts of merriment 
which Mr. Grout with his power can cause without an effort. Mr. Lacy 
Bathurst and Mr. Barker as Captain McManus were another object lesson of 
the same kind. Mr. Barker looked his part. His rival did not. Yet was the 
latter so broad in his treatment that his audience believed in him, while 
Mr. Barker only accepted his Irishman on sufferance. Mr. Dorman, the 
Atheneum Birkett, hardly held his own, perhaps, genuinely funny as he was, 
against the excellent Fore Street champion, Mr. W. Major, a valuable come- 
dian, fitted to a wrinkle in this diverting part. But the Crystal Palace through 
their juvenile leads speedily took a fearful revenge. 

In this department they sailed away from their friends, and as the sporting 
people say, “ Romped in an easy winner.” Mr. Cyril Beaumont, though 
sometimes a little self-conscious, “which,” as Macbeth says in the murder 
scene, “was not so before,” was young and fresh in style as Dolly, and Mr. 
Biddulph Butler's Dick Talbot is now an admirable specimen of very finished 
light comedy. Whereas the Fore Street gentlemen were wanting in most 
things that suggest youth, hare-brained liveliness, or polish. The balance thus 
rudely disturbed was, however, restored by Miss Lizzie Henderson, whose Mrs. 
Birkett was the life and soul of the Fore Street performance ; in bulk and rich- 
ness of humour, in comic comprehensive maternity, in foolish fondness, far 
outweighing the prim eccentricities and timid drolleries of Miss Ferguson, 
clever and careful as she proved herself in the same part. Miss Donnie Gibbes 
was better suited to Mrs. McManus than was Miss Louisa Peach, but both played 
capably enough. Miss Dolly Barnes, Miss Skegg, Mrs.’ Hamer, and the Misses 
Daymond were more or less pretty and inexperienced, but all that was needed 
az Madame Polenta and her young companions. And then with the pert, in- 
triguing, sly, and unscrupulous Betsy came the last tug of war. Here Miss 
Isabel Maude was well-matched against Miss Edith Garthorne, but with quieter 
methods and more subtle use of her abilities produced a deeper impression. 
Miss Garthorne served as it were under the Stars and Stripes, Miss Maude under 
the Union Jack. The former proclaimed her independence cheekily ; the latter 
enjoyed it just the same, but was demure and seemed as though she had it not. 
Both were effective, but Miss Maude was nearer the real Betsy. Indeed, for 
nine minutes out of ten she was thoroughly inside the skin of this (very diffi- 
cult) part. 


“THE PAPER CHASE” BY THE ROMANY. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton in his last volume of chatty papers—“ Cigarette Papers” 
he calls them—tells an instructive story of Charles Reade. Once upon a time 
Reade and Chatto, his publisher, were in Edinburgh, and went together up to 
Arthur's seat. “There,” said Reade, pointing far away in the distance, “ that’s 
where Christie Johnston caught the herrings.” He regarded it, you see, as his- 
tory ; the incident an accomplished fact, the woman a reality. And in that 
anecdote Mr. Hatton would have us find the secret, if not of Reade’s great- 
ness, at least of Reade’s power. 

This same faculty in one of the Romany actors sufficed to bring the club 
through a tight place, at the first performance of their twenty-second season. 
They had ical a poor play and staged it with a poor cast. But at the head 
of the company, as Busby, stood Mr. C. W. A. Trollope, and before the play 
had been going a quarter of an hour it was manifest that he and his character 
were on the best of terms and would see the farce through. Only in farce, and 
farce of this very broad kind, does Mr. Trollope become an actual actor-—has he 
an apparent belief in his character and surroundings. Usually he is laborious 
in style, eternally looking back to assure himself that he’s going in a straight 
line. But in-farce he lets himself go. His unctuousness is irresistible ; his 
comic intensity carries everything before it ; whenever he comes on, he comes, 
like Mrs. Fezziwig, “ one vast substantial smile.” And it is lucky that he does ; 
for without him, in “ The Paper Chase,” the Romany would have fared badly. 
The others all stand aloof, afraid of people thinking they look silly ; but Mr. 
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Trollope is in for the game, and plays it with his whole soul. To hark back 
to the Fezziwig simile, he is the fiddler, the supper and old Fezziwig rolled 
into one. He feels that the entertainment is on his shoulders, and lifts it and 
bears his burden like a hero. Even the actresses—and the Romany are 
always pretty strong in this department—even Mrs. Charles Sim (wasted upon 
a wretched part), even Miss Kate Behnke (with her clear-cut method and 
perfect enunciation), and Miss Ethel Norton, and Miss Olga Garland, are 
practically nowhere. It ‘is (and well for the club is it so) “ Trollope! 
Trollope ! Toujours Trollope.’ 


“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW” BY THE HAMPSTEAD A.D.C. 

Can amateurs play this best of modern dramas ? Not a doubt of it, if the 
cast were a composite one. Mr. Ayers should be Stratton; Mr. Sidney 
Boulton or Mr. Westbury Preston, Carojac ; Mr. Charles Lamb, Kenyon ; Mr. 
Savile or Mr. Trollope, Westbrook; Mr. Bright, Phipps ; and Captain Fitz- 
george, Babbage. That would be something like a cast. But no club in 
London can provide a satisfactory company without drawing for one or two 
leading parts upon some other club. Take the Hampstead for example. 
They can manage a very fair Stratton in Mr. Gordon Taylor, an interesting 
actor, with scarcely the weight or the pathos, however, for ‘heavy lead’ ; 
their Count, in the absence of Mr. Preston, was more than respectable, Mr. 
Teversham being a vigorous character-actor, and forcible if a little crude ; and, 
in Mr. Gerald Phillips they boast a Kenyon who looks Kenyon, and plays most 
of him with an approach to real consuming passion. But Westbrook, an in- 
dispensable part, is unaccountably misread ; and the American, who should be 
the link between the serious and the comic elements, is turned into broad low 
comedy of the most uncompromising kind. These weaknesses are enough to 
upset all calculations, and in vain do the serious actors stick to their guns and 
doggedly fight on. Internal dissensions are fatal in stage matters as in polities. 
And the struggle resolves itself into a desperate scramble. Sawve qui peut. 
Each for his own hand. And let the play go hang. 

Mrs. R. Evans and Mr. Taylor must be absolved, however. Of the Stratton 
I have spoken all that need be said ; but of Mrs. Evans's Lilian much might be 
written. It was fresh, sweet, and real. Her pathos was girlish, yet affecting. 
Inthe great scene there were only a few scattered moments when her grip of it 
was not close and passionate. The throb of pity, which it is so difficult to start 
in well-dined bosoms, followed hard upon this fine scene. And when Mrs. Evans 
has learned how to expend her nervous force judiciously, not wasting it 
here and playing the niggard with it there, she will prove a valuable 
actress in light emotional parts. Mrs. J. A. Bartrum fourad her experience 
in burlesque of the greatest service when she came to play Lilian. 
The part wants a great deal done to it in the way of filling up—odd tones, 
quaint gestures, funny grimaces, are wanted at every turn. But Mrs. Bartrum 
wae quite equal to all and kept the stage alive whenever she was onit. A very 
pretty and winning child, and moreover an excellent actress, had been secured 
for Natalie in Miss Marjorie Chamberlain. And Miss Chester was duly affee 
tionate, and just a wee bit sententious, as the kindly Aunt Fanny. Altogether, 
the Hampstead got within measurable distance of giving a very good perform- 
ance of a very ambitious play, 
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Musical Notes. 


“THE MOUNTEBANKS.” 


Cowle Opera. Li>retto, by W. 8. GILBERT, Music, by ALFRED CELLIER, 
Produced at the Lyric Theatre, January 4th, 1892. 


Arrostino ae ee Mr. FRANK Wyatt. | Risotto os ae Mr. CectL BuRT. 
Alfredo.. ee oe Mr. J. RopertTsow. | Teresa ee os Miss GERALDINE ULMAR 
Pietro .. ee ue Mr. LIONEL BROUGH, Ultrice ae ‘% Miss LUCILLE SAUNDERS 
Bartolo on ee Mr. H. MONKHOUSE. Nita oe ve Miss JKNOURK, 

Elvino di Pasta ée Mr. F. Cook, Minestra .. is Miss EvA MOORE. 


It is not sufficient in these days to be either real or genuine ; we must be 
either really genuine or genuinely real. Accordingly ‘“‘ The Mountebanks ” 
announces itself as “an entirely original comic opera,” and if this form of 
words be held to imply simply that it is not drawn from foreign sources, the de- 
scription is no doubt veraciously true. But at the same time the mainspring of 
the plot is not absolutely novel, being in fact another version of the device 
which Mr. Gilbert used, years ago, with such happy effect in the “ Palace of 
Truth.” A mystic potion is discovered which possesses the property of trans- 
forming the person who drinks it into that which he or she is, at the moment, 
pretending to be. At this particular moment, in a picturesque Sicilian pass, a 
number of bandits are pretending to be monks ; two members of a troupe of 
mountebanks are assuming the part of two clockwork figures ; a village maiden 
is pretending to be an old fortune-teller ; two peasants are impersonating a 
Duke and Duchess ; and other swains and maidens are disguising their feelings 
towards each other in different degrees, while the leader of the mountebanks, 
who knows the secret of the potion, in his anxiety to dissuade the others from 
drinking, pretends to be himself in agonies. When the curtain rises again the 
mountebank’s agonies are real, the brigands have become monastic in demeanour 
as well as in dress, and the clown and the dancing girl have developed into 
clockwork automata, Ultimately of course the remedy is found, but in the 
meantime Mr. Gilbert manages to extract infinite merriment from the world 
of topsy-turvydom into which he has plunged his characters. No doubt the 
clockwork Hamlet and Ophelia will draw all the town to the Lyric, and people 
will forgive the cynicism of the duet—which suggests that all humanity can be 
moved on the principle of ‘a penny in the slot’—for the sake of the genuine 
fun involved in the conception and its working out. Mr. Alfred Cellier’s sud- 
den death has lent an additional interest to his musical setting of Mr. 
Gilbert’s whimsical play. He Jeft the score all but complete, though there is 
one song (now omitted) in the second act, which ought to have been one of the 
most effective numbers in the piece, if only he had lived to complete it. An 
orchestral intermezzo has been —_ charmingly scored by Mr. Ivan Caryll, from 
themes of the deceased composer, but all the rest of the work is as it left the 
hand of the latter. The best portions are those in which the composer has an 
opportunity of showing his acquaintance with the music of the Church ; the mock 
chorus of conspirators disguised as monks in the second act, is admirable, though 
how much of the humour is due to the librettist, how much to the composer, 
and how much to the excellent interpretation it receives, would be difficult to 
say. Mr. Cellier is happiest in the simply lyrical style, and the opera abounds 
with graceful themes set to the slightest of accompaniments. Arrostino’s song 
with its accompaniment of “ high, jerry ho!” is a capital piece of musical high- 
spirits, and is sure to become popular ; but there is a trio in the second act o 
tween Ultrice, Alfredo and Teresa, which stands on a higher level, and is 
probably the best piece of concerted music Cellier ever wrote. In much of the 
music for the principal soprano part, the composer seems to have somewhat 
missed his hand, or at least it does not produce the effect he intended, and his 
muse does not seem to have been sufficiently inspired by the humour of the clock- 
work dolls ; but as a whole, Mr. Gilbert has no reason to feel that his libretto has 
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suffered through any want of attractiveness in the setting. The play is admirably 
mounted, and the beauty of the set pieces adds materially to its charm. It is 
acted throughout with spirit and finish, the impersonations by Mr. Monkhouse 
and Miss Jenoure of the automata, and by Miss Eva Moore of Minestra, who is 
stricken suddenly with old age, being cadens specially noteworthy. 





The Beautiful in Music, by Dr. Eduard Hanslick. (Novello & Co.). 

This is a translation by Mr. Gustav Cohen, of a work which should be read by 
every musical student. Dr. Hanslick’s protest against mysticism in esthetics 
is perhaps somewhat less needed in England than in his own country. Thanks 
to Herbert Spencer and Bain, and above all to Darwin, we are more readily dis- 
posed to look at such matters from a natural history point of view, and less 
willing to indulge in metaphysical evasions; but still there is such a decided 
tendency amongst us to the spread of Schopenhauer vapourings as interpreted 
by Wagner, that the present publication is decidedly timely. Dr. Hanslick’s 
main proposition is the negative one that the office of music is not “ to represent 
feelings.” He has no difficulty in establishing this—rather, he establishes it 
somewhat too completely, since he overlooks the fact that through the nerves 
and muscles of the throat our emotions have become associated with certain semi- 
musical forms of expression. When, for instance, men took the frets off the 
viol and gave to the stringed instruments the power of suggesting a human sigh. 
they introduced into music an element which does in effect represent human 
feeling. Modern music is full of such devices, which, though not a necessary 
part of the art, are nevertheless responsible for part of its effect. While, there 
fore, Dr. Hanslick’s general proposition is logically unassailable, it is, strictly 
speaking, applicable only to the musical work as a composition, and not to the 
musical work in actual performance—only to the design and not to the details 
of the structure. If music doe: not represent feeling, what is it that causes us 
to believe it does? Dr. Hanslick truly observes that music can and does simu- 
late the dynamic qualities of emotion, as hurried or slow, intense or langnid, 
and the like. The same observation was, if I mistake not, made by Mr. Haweis 
in his “ Music and Morals,’ and it is perfectly just. A particular theme cannot 
be held to express either love or hate, but it can simulate in the manner of its 
treatment the intensity or the decline of either passion. So the voice of a 
great orator can seem to give expression at one and the same time to the differ- 
ent emotions with which the minds of different hearers are occupied at the 
moment. Baldassarre listening to Savonarola’s sermon in the Duomo, hears 
only a cry for vengeance, while the prophet is thundering forth his denuncia 
tion of Florentine idolatry. Dr. Hanslick does not profess to formulate any 
complete theory of musical effect, but he sees clearly that its main factor is 
physical excitement. The truth is (sordid as the comparison may sound), that 
the nearest analogue to the effect produced by the performance of a musical 
work, is the effect produced by a trapeze performance or other complicated 
gymnastic evolution involving some slight element of danger. For the purely 
intellectual interests of music, those which arise in silently examining the struc- 
ture of a score, are developed only in the trained student, and form but an in- 
finitesimal portion of the total effect of music upon the world. Musical excite- 
ment is for the many, musical contemplation is for the few. Most writers on 
wsthetics confound these two elements; Dr. Hanslinck clearly distinguishes 
them, and in this as in other respects his little book fully accomplishes its pur- 
pose of clearing the ground for the thinker, still to come, who will patiently un- 
ravel the complicated skein of feelings which go to make up our pleasure in musle . 

A Popular History of Music from the Earliest Times. By F. Weber. (Simpkin 
Marshall & Co.), 

This is a great improvement upon the manuals which have hitherto done 
duty as Popular Histories of Music, It is written by one who understands his 
subject, and it is clear and accurate so far as it goes. It is, however, open to 
the objection that too much space is devoted to the music of remote antiquity 
—a subject interesting only to the specialist—and that, in consequence, the 
later portion suffers from undue compression. It is really only the period 
from Palestrina to the present day which possesses any living interest, and 
this period ocoupies considerably less than a quarter of the present volume. 
The pages which are devoted to Hebrew, Chinese and Egyptian music could be 
spared in favour of some account of the changes in modern orchestration and 
the development of the Sonata form. 
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Catechism of Musical History. By Dr. H. Riemann. (Augener & Co.). 

This is the first instalment of a translation of Dr. Riemann's History of 
Music, which has deservedly obtained a high reputation in its author's native 
country. The work is intended for students ; and it would be difficult to speak 
too highly of the accuracy and skill with which it is compiled. It is, indeed, a 
masterpiece of condensation ; presenting the reader in the compass of one 
hundred and forty-four pages with the main results of researches embodied in 
dozens of treatises and fugitive papers, corrected and added to by the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Riemann himself. The present part contains the history of 
musical instruments and of tone systems and notation. The steps by which 
our modern solo and orchestral instruments have been developed are very 
clearly indicated ; most of the obsolete instruments of which we have any 
account are also briefly described, and the record is rendered complete by a 
description of the tubas introduced for the first time in Wagner's “ Niebel- 
ungen.” The account of the tone system and notation of the Middle Ages is 
rendered clear by ample illustration ; and perhaps the only part of the book to 
which any exception can be taken is Chapter VII, on the modern tone system, 
in which the subject of the changes rendered possible by the introduction 
of equal temperament might have been treated more fully. The book is an 
admirable specimen of Leipzig typography, and is issued at a price which 
places it within the reach of every student. 


In Mr. Statham's book (reviewed in our January Number) there is one very 
desponding paragraph :— 


“This tendency to employ music in what may be called the punning imitation of 
concrete ideas or phenomena appears to me, so far from extending the domain of 
music, to be one of the many indications that the art haz nearly run its course, and 
is now in its decadence. It has reached the point which every great development 
—Greek sculpture, Gothic architecture, Renaissance painting, alike—reaches 
sooner or later, when the healthful and spontaneous evolution of its powers has 
reached the climax, when its natural growth has ceased, when its professors begin 
to grow introspective in regard to their principles, to write criticisms on their own 
and others’ methods, to divert the art to other than its primary and simple aims, if 
haply by that means they may galvanize it into a show of life again.” 


This thought has, no doubt, been constantly in the mind of many who still 
retain their faith in pure music, and who have seen that faith gradually 
slipping away from the minds of others under the continual assaults of the 
prophets of incoherence. Two things, however, have happened recently which 
may serve to assure us that the love of music for its own sake is by no means dead 
or even dying. The first is the success which opera of a simple melodic type 
has achieved in the almost universal acceptance of Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria.” 
The success of that work has not been confined to places where old fashions 
still linger, it has extended to those German cities where Wagnerism is really 
popular and to Capitals like London where Wagnerism is merely fashionable. 
The second thing is the universality with which the centenary of Mozart's 
death has been celebrated throughout Europe. If the suffrages of the 
cultivated world could be taken, no one doubts that Mozart would be chosen as 
the type of the perfect musician, Yet it was Mozart whose ideal of music was 
melody before everything, whose ideal of an opera was that the words should 
be written for the sake of the music, and who laid down the rule that dra- 
matic music, even in the most terrific situations, must always delight the ear 
and still remain music. Upon those principles music has been written which 
after a hundred years delights us still, and to those principles we are uncon- 
sciourly returning when we find ourselves applauding the strains of Mascagni’s 
little work, 


The Mozart Centenary was scarcely sufficiently observed in London. The 
performances of the Requiem, given at the Crystal Palace and the Albert Hall, 
were, no doubt, appropriate enough ; for the Requiem—though in part the work 
of another hand—contains Mozart's latest thoughts. But it is a great pity that 
the master's highest owers were not exemplified in a stage performance of 
“ Don Giovanni” or the “ Zauberflite.” Most of the great towns of England 
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participated in some sort in the celebration ; though very curiously, the Twelfth 
Mass—now conclusively shewn to be not the work of Mozart—was the most 
frequent selection for purpose. 


Notice of Mr. German’s music to “Henry VIII,” and of Mr. Henschel’s 
music to “ Hamlet,” is unavoidably postponed until next month. 


J. B. CARLILE. 


New Music Recervep. 

R. Cocks & Co.—* Otto Peiniger’s Violin Method,” Large quarto, 147 pages, 
3s. 6d. in paper covers, 5s. cloth bound, separate ‘violin part (30 pages).— 
‘“* Chant d'Amour” (Morceau de Salon), for Violin and Piano, by Otto Peimiger. 

— Humming Bird,” (Colibri), for Violin and Piano., by Otto Peiniger.— 
“ Serenade,” for Violin or Violoncello, with accompaniment for Piano, by Leo 
Stern.—“ Mazurka, Fantastique in La,” for Violoncello and Piano, by Leo 
Stern.— Gavotte " Ancienne,” for Violoncello and Piano, by Leo Stern.— 
“Polish Dance,” for Piano, by G. F. West.— Hungarian Dance,” for Piano, 
byG.F. West.— Six Melodious Studies,” for Piano (No. 1 of 6), by G. Augustus 
Holmes. Pretty, unpretentious melody.—‘ No. 1. (La Campagne),” of a 
series of six Morceaux for Piano, by Pierrot Lassalle. Exceedingly pretty and 
graceful.—* Gathering of the Clans,” (Fantasia on Scotch Melodies), for the 
Piano, by H. F. Henniker.—“ Zulieka,” waltz, by Florence Fare.—* The 
per Rose,” (Rondo Schottische), by E. Boggetii. —“ No. 1.,” of Series of 

popular songs for classes, arranged by Alfred J. Caldicott.—‘‘ The Miller and 
his Wife,” Song (Old Style), words by R. S. Hichens, music by J. M. Capel.— 

“ Love to the Last,” Song, with Violin and Violoncello accompaniment (ad lib), 
words by Clifton Bingham, music by J. M. Capel.—* On Silver Waters,” Song, 
with Violin accompaniment (ad lib), words by Ellis Walton, music by Joseph 
L. Roeckel.—“‘ The Ingle Nook,” Song, words, by N. Pentland, music by J. 
Harold Carson.—‘* Which will you Wed?” Song, words, by R. S. Hichens, 
music by Howard Talbot. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


Of the pantomimes now running, a palm must be given to Drury Lane, the 
Crystal Palace, and the Grand, each on its respective merits. For splendour 
nothing can surpass Sir Augustus Harris's production of “‘ Humpty Dumpty ” at 
the National Theatre. The Procession of Nations beggars description. In 
another scene, the Orange Grova, wonderful effects are produced by means of 
the electric light, and the Doll’s “ At Home” is a marvel. The entire panto- 
mime is good, and is well supported by Little Titch as the Dwarf, Miss Fanny 
Leslie, Mr. Herbert Campbell, Mr. Dan Leno, etc. Miss Marie Lloyd appears 
as the Princess. Harry Payne and Charles Lauri are the clowns, the latter fix 
de siécle—The Crystal Palace pantomime, “The Forty Thieves,” owes its suc- 
cess to the clever book written by Horace Lennard, and to the excellent com- 
pany engaged by Mr. Oscar Barrett, to whom is also due the exquisitely chaste 
manner in which the pantomime has been staged, and the delicate taste exhibited 
in the dresses and scenery. Misses Edith and Alice Bruce, Kitty Loftus, 
and Kate Chard and William Hogarth specially distinguish themselves, and 
Messrs. Sam Wilkinson, W. G. Walford, Reuben Inch, and D .Abrahams are 
as comic as may be wished for. The transformation scene is beautiful, and is 
preceded by several others, one alone of which would at one time have satisfied 
an ordinary audience.—The Grand Theatre is noted for being the house at which 
you may expect a really funny pantomime. Scenery, etc., is not neglected, but 
it is a secondary consideration to a laughter-provoking company and a funny book. 
This year, “ Dick Whittington” has thirteen side-splitting scenes. Miss Lottie 
Collins,as Alice, can be running over with vivacity and high spirits, and yet always 
be ladylike. Her voice is fresh and her song, “ Tar-!a-la Boom-de-ay, ’ has to be 
repeated three and four times at every performance. Mr. Harry Randall (Idle 
Jack) has a very droll parody on this, and is himself as droll. Miss Millie 
Hylton, since recovered from indisposition, and very captivating as Dick, had 
a good substitute on the opening day in Miss Louie Wilmot, and Mr. Arthur 
Alexander, with a host of clever and amusing people, keep the fun at fever heat 
from beginning to end. 


Friday, January 15th, saw the last performance of “ The Dancing Girl” at 
the Haymarket, :after a run of twelve months. On the same evening, “The 
Mayflower’ was withdrawn from the Opera Comique, the house was closed, 
and Mr. E. Compton at the time of writing purposes touring for a time: 
and “ The Honourable Herbert” was withdrawn from the Vaudeville, to be 
succceded by a revival of “Saints and Sinners.” On Saturday, the 17th, were 
given the last performances of “The Nautch Girl” at the Savoy, “Joan of 
Arc” at the Shaftesbury, “Miss Decima” at the Priace of Wales’s (to be 
almost immediately reproduced with Miss Florence St. John as the heroine 
for a.short season at Toole’s Theatre) ; and of ‘“‘Godpapa”’ at the Comedy, 
to be succeeded by ‘“‘The Grey Mare,’ from the pens of G. R. Sims and 
Cecil Raleigh. The Royal English Opera closed for the second time, and 
brought the renewed representation of “The Basoche” to an end. 

In aid of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a perform- 
ance was given at the St. George’s Hall on Saturday evening, January 16th. 
Both of the pieces produced were by writers who have “yet to make their 
names,” but both showed much promise, the play more particularly. “ Tiger 
Lily,” a dramatic sketch by Margaret Wallace, exhibited the wilful yet really 
affectionate character of Lilias Dargan (nicknamed the “ Tiger Lily”), who, 
loving Donald Groemer, from pride and obstinacy almost allows him to depart 
on a dangerous expedition rather than confess her love, and only does so when 
he is actually leaving. The authoress played the heroine with some little skill, 
but the character requires development. “A Society Saint,” three-act play of 
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modern life, by J. Robertson Wallace, is more pretentious, and is deserving of 
considerable praise. Much of the dialogue is very good, but is spoilt by con- 
stantly recurring puns. The piece wants cutting down in the first and second 
acts, and the character of Barbara Pennifer to be more clearly defined. Jasper 
Pennifer is a man who has all his life passed as the “saint ” and man of honour, 
but is only a whited sepulchre, having defrauded his brother Roderick of his 
inheritance, and denied him even the slightest help. Roderick, when he dis- 
covers how he has been wronged, spares the “saint” for the sake of his daugh- 
ter and Mrs. Pennifer, whom Roderick has always loved with the deepest but 
most respectful affection. Messrs. Frank Worthing and H. A. Saintsbury 
played Roderick and Jasper Pennifer remarkably well, and Mr. Orlando Bar- 
nett was very clever and fresh as the rich empty-headed Samuel Dott. The 
female characters were not happily cast: they offered excellent opportunities. 
“ A Society Saint” should be heard of again. Mr. St. John Denton arranged 
the performance. 


A very good performance of a “triple bill” was given at the Park Town 
Theatre, Battersea, on Wednesday evening, January 13th, under the patronage 
of the Marchioness of Tweeddale, the Marquis of Queensberry, Sir Simon 
Lechmere, Bart., Admiral Sir Nowel Salmon, V.C., K.C.B., the Rev. Dr. 
Blaydes, LL.D., Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Henry Neville, etc. In “My Lady 
Help,” Miss Italia Conti played well as Lady Desborough ; Mr. Harold Large, 
though a little imperfect in his words, got on fairly as Jack Desborough, and 
Mr. Alexander Porter (of Neville’s Dramatic Studio) showed promise as Mr. 
Benjamin Pennygrass. Jerome K. Jerome's “ Barbara” was the second piece. 
In this pretty comedietta Miss I. Conti specially distinguished herself in the 
title-réle. Miss Florence L. Giddens played with tact and brightness as Lillie, 
and Messrs. J. Knox Ord and Harold Large were fairly good as Cecil and 
Finnicum. Buckstone's “ Popping the Question” concluded the entertainment, 
from which Miss Molly Bawn (a pupil of Mr. Neville), who was to have appeared 
as Bobbin, was unavoidably absent, a very young lady taking her part. 
Miss F. L. Giddens was piquante as Miss Ellen Murray. The only fault that 
was to be found with the performance taken as a whole was that there had 
evidently not been sufficient time given to rehearsals to make things go quite 
smoothly. 


‘“‘ Heartease,” one of the best versions of Dumas’ “ Dame aux Camelias,” and 
written by James Mortimer, is the play in which Miss Grace Hawthorne made 
her mark, some time ag? now, as Marguerite Gautier at the old Olympic and 
Princess’s. This unhealthily sentimental play was revived at the New Olympic 
on the afternoon of January 9th, and has been seen at morning performances 
since then. Miss Hawthorne assumes naturally and with conviction the alter- 
nate happiness and misery that Marguerite suffers; it is indeed one of the 
actress’s best parts, and she was well supported by Mr. Fuller Mellish as 
Armand Duval and by Mr. Bassett Roe as the Comte de Varville. Miss Hen- 
rietta Watson was very bright and characteristic as the grisette Nichette, though 
a little too well-dressed, but Miss Louisa Wyatt accentuated the low comedy 
part of Madame Prudence far too much. In connection with ‘“ Heartease”’ 
it may be remembered that when it was first produced at the Princess’s, June 
5th, 1875, there was much discontent in the cheaper part of the house, the 
author having for some reason incurred its displeasure. The occupants of 
the pit and gallery became-so noisy as almost to paralyse the efforts of Miss 
Helen Barry, who was playing Wicemeite Gautier. William Rignold, the 
Armand Duval of the occasion, could at length put up with the interruptions 
no longer, and chivalrously stepping forward, reminded the malcontents that 
there was a lady on the stage, and that in common manliness they should 
give her a hearing. This speech had the desired effect, there was quiet for 
the remainder of the performance, and Miss Barry’s acting was much com- 
mended. 


“He Stoops to Win,” produced at the Lyric Club on December 15th, is a 
charmingly bright operetta written by Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, and set to 
very pretty music by Mr, Wilfrid Bendall. It would be acceptable anywhere, 
and might be most useful to amateurs. 
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“Hans the Boatman,” Clay M. Greene’s musical three act comedy, was 
revived at the Strand Theatre on December 21st, for afternoon performances. 
It has now been before the public for some time, and is a favourite from its 
brightness and pretty sentiment. Mr. Charles Arnold fills his old part, the 
thoughtless, well-meaning, but improvident Hans, who prefers playing with 
the “kiddies” to any sort of work. A long success in the character has not 
robbed the performance of its freshness, and Mr. Arnold sings and acts as 
feelingly and with as much expression and amusing quality as ever. The part 
‘of Jeffic has been written-up for Miss Alice Atherton, and it just suits her 
winning and whimsical style. She has some pretty duets with Mr. Arnold, a 
nice solo or two for herself, introduces some dancing, and is altogether a 
valuable acquisition to the cast. A wonderfully clever child is found in May 
Hannan to play Little Hans; Mr. Austin Melford is a droll and bluff Yank, 
Thursby ; Mr. Guy Stanton shows he understands humour as Lt. Finch, U.S.A., 
and makes love naturally ; Edward O'Neill is quite acceptable as Darrell 
Vincent, and Miss Agnes Knights is the capricious Gladys Farwell. The two 
mites, little Daisy Stratton and Alma Hannan, are very quaint as Annie and 


Baby Rooney. The piece is very prettily staged, and should be seen by old 
and young alike. 


At the Kilburn Town Hall on January 18th two very charming little pieces, 
“ Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ” and “Saint Angela,” both written by Mrs. G. 
Thompson and Miss Kate Sinclair, were produced for the first time in aid of 
the “Referee Children’s Dinner Fund.” The first was a merry “sketch,” the 
second as poetically devised a play as has been seen for some time—tender and 
healthy iu sentiment and naturally written. It would be acceptable on any 
stage. Both may safely be recommended to amateurs. 


“Joan of Arc” was on December 21st, 1891, transferred to the Shaftesbury, 
and occupied the bill there till January 16th, 1892, when it was withdrawn, and 
the theatre closed. For the first night only of the transfer E. J. Lonnen 
appeared as Charles VII. The fresh principals in the cast were as follows 
(some of them re-appearing after their return from Australia) :—Charles Danby, 


Jacques D’Are ; E. H. Haslem, Talbot ; W. Warde, Bishop of Bovril ; Grace 
Pedley, Joan of Arc. 


On December 21st, “‘ Oliver Twist,’ an American version of Charles Dickens's 
story, was produced at the Olympic. Grace Hawthorne made a very favourable 
impression as Nancy Sikes (sic) ; Bassett Roe was a truculent and savage Bill 
Sikes, and the scene of the murder was very powerfully played by these 
two. Henry de Solla, though not quite the Fagin that Dickens drew, showed 
himself malignant and revengeful ; Frank M. Wood gave a graphic picture of 
Noah Claypole ; Monks, the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates were represented 
by Harcourt Beatty, James A. Welch, and E. Trevor Warde, the two latter 
characters, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Bumble (T.C. Dwyer and Emily Borth- 
wick), having comparatively little prominence. 


Of the matinée performance at the Opera Comique on December 17th of 
“The Light of Pengarth,” “A Debt of Honour,” and “ The Spring Legend,” 
there is no occasion to speak further than to say that the music in the latter by 
Cotsford Dick was much approved, and that in it Miss Jessie Moore was a great 
success, both as singer and actress, as Bella Donna. 


—” 
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New Plays 


PRopUCED AND ImporTANT Revivats in London, from December 15th, 1891, 
to January 16th, 1892. 


1891. 


Dec. 


15 
17 
17 
17 
17 


( Revivals are marked thus ® ) 


“ He Stoops to Win,” operetta, in one act, written by Cunningham 
Bridgman, composed by Wilfrid Bendall. Lyric Club. 

“The Light of Pengarth,” one-act play, by Ina Leon Cassilis. 
Matinée. Opera Comique. 

“ A Debt of Honour,” play, in one act, by C. P. Colnaghi. Matinée. 
Opera Comique. 

“The Spring Legend,” operetta, in one act, by C. P. Colnaghi, 
music by Cotsford Dick. Matinée. Opera Comique. 

“ The Lightning’s Flash,” drama, in four acts, by Arthur Shirley. 
Surrey. 

“ Oliver Twist,” drama, in five acts, by George Collingham, from 
Charles Dickens's novel. Mutinée. New Olympic. 

“ Hans, the Boatman,” musical comedy, in three acts, by Clay M. 
Greene. Matinée. Strand. 

“ Alone in London,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Robert 
Buchanan and Harriet Jay. Princess’s. 

“ Joan of Arc, (transferred from Gaiety). Shaftesbury. 

“The Honourable Herbert, play, in four acts, by C. Haddon 
Chambers. Vaudeville. 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” pantomime, by Martin Byam and A. Melville. 
Standard. 

“ Cinder-Ellen Up Too Late,” burlesque, in three acts, by A. C. 
Torr and W. T. Vincent, music by Meyer Lutz. Gaiety. 

“The Forty Thieves,” pantomime, by Horace Lennard. Crystal 
Palace. 

“ Humpty-Dumpty,” pantomime, by Harry Nicholls and Sir 
Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

“The Swiss Express,” new version of “ Le Voyage en Suisse,” in 
three acts, by Arthur H. Gilbert and Charles Read. Matinée. 
Princess's. 

“ Forgiveness,” comedy, in four acts, by J. Comyns Carr. St. James’s 


“ A Fool's Paradise,” play, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy 
(Placed in evening bill). Garrick. 

“ My Daughter,” one-act play, adapted from the German by Mrs. 
Bancroft. Garrick. 

“The Mountebanks,” comic opera, in two acts, by W. S. Gilbert, 
composed by Alfred Cellier. Lyric. 

“ King Henry the Eighth,” Shakespeare's historical play. Lyceum. 

“The Mystic Mahatma, or The Reincarnated Robber,” libretto by 
T. M. Taylor, music by Vivian Phillips. St. George’s Hall. 

“ The Showman’s Daughter,” drama, in three acts, by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett. Royalty. 

“The New Wing,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. A. Kennedy. 

Placed in evening bill). Strand. . 

he Composer,” musical comedietta, by A. Chapman, music by 

J.M. Capel. Strand. 

“The Mayflower,” comedy, in four acts, founded by F. Frankfort 
Moore on Longfellow's poem, “ The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
Opera Comique. 


“ 


9° “ Heartsease,” drama, in five acts, adapted from “La Dame aux 


Camélias,” by James Mortimer. (For a series of matinées). 
New Olympic. 
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Jan. 16 “ Tiger Lily,” one-act dramatic incident, by Margaret Wallace. 
St. George’s Hall. 
» 16 “ A Society Saint,” three-act play, of Modern Life, by J. R. Wallace 
St. George's Hall. 
In the Provinces, from December 16th, 1891, to January 7th, 1892. 
1891. 
Dec. 16 “St. George and the Dragon,” extravaganza, by Captain R. L. 
Bayliff. T.R., Richmond. 
16 “ Utopia ; or, the Finger of Fate,” comic opera, by J. J. Wood, 
music by Dr. W. H. Hunt. Town Hall, Richmond. 
“ Our Hated Rival,’ comedietta, by Capt. R. L., & C. M. A. Bay- 
liff. -T. R., Richmond. 
“ The Nationalist,” Irish drama, in four acts, by J. W. Whitbread. 
Queen’s, Dublin. 
“ The Belles of the Sledge,” in prologue and three acts, adapted by 
Horace Allen from “Le Juif Polonais.” T.R., Leigh Lane. 
“ Mrs. Dexter,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by J. H. Darnley. 
Court, Liverpool. 
“ The Fast Mail,” drama, by Lincoln J. Carter. T. R., Rochdale. 


““ Catherine Howard, or The Tomb, The Throne, and The Scaffold,” 
adapted from the French of Dumas, by Mrs. Bandmann Palmer. 
T. R., Weymouth, 
‘“ Cupid’s Blunders,” comedietta, by Frank Morris. Alexandra Hall, 
Clifton. 
In Paris, from December 16th, 1891, to January 12th, 1892. 
1891. 
“ La Vertu de Lolotte,” vdlle., in three acts, by Maurice Ordonneau, 
music by Léopold Gangloff. Nouveautés. 
“ Hedda Gabler,” Ibsen’s drama, in four acts, translated by M. 
Prozor. Vaudeville. 


“ La Famille Pont Riquet, three-act comedy, by Alexandra Bisson. 
Vaudeville. 





